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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe from the 
Peace of Utrecht. By Lord John Russell. 
Vol. IT. 4to. pp.600, London, J. Murray. 

Owr first Number for 1825 opened with a 

review of the first volume of this work; so 

that the noble author seems to have devoted 
the leisure of four years* to the production of 
that with which we commence our critical 
career for $829. It is a gratifying subject of 
remark, to’observe individuals belonging to the 
station in society of Lord John Russell, Mr, 

Ellis, anft other noble personages, joining them. 

selves to the ranks of literature, and adornin 

them svith contributions in history, poetry, aa 

many lighter ies of composition: it is a 

‘good sign of the ‘times when we see ‘the taste 
avid talents of the higher orders thus ‘evinced ; 
andvo long as they continue to distinguish them. 
selves in this marmer, we may sa, os red idle 
fears about Mechanies’ Institutes becoming too 
well informed, ani degrading by comparison 
those to whom fortune has vouchsafed a more 
elevated place, and superior means: of improve- 
ment. No, no; the “ef'mind,’ like’ all 
other marches, miust, being svell-condutted and 
under rational discipline, not uly impart regu- 

Jarity and force to the general mass, but ad. 

vance the intelligence and cultivation of the 


upper classes; and there will still be all the 
distance and difference between them, which 
the of mankind requires for the regulatiori 


of civilised and social life, 
In his second volume Lord J. Russell dis. 
}the same tone of ‘moderation and sound 
sense which has so greatly ‘recommended its 
precursor (a volume not now to be obtained 
but ‘at a price above its original cost); and we 
recognise it his pages similar ease and clear- 
ness of style, justness of views, and liberality of 
sentiment. ‘he first chapter sets out with the 
affairs of France from the death of the regent, 
and goes on to the war of the Austrian succes: 
sion, the abdication of Philip V., &c. &c.; and 
with @ notice of Anson’s voyage. 
We canuot do better than quote the philo. 
sophical reflections with which this chapter 

opens. 

“ The rise and decline of empires is a sub- 
ject equally fitted: to strike the fancy of the 
poet, to employ the labour of the historian, 
and to occupy the thought of the philosopher. 
Some of the most affecting and sublime pas- 
sages of human eloquence have been called 
forth by a theme, which, on the one side, pre- 
sents us with all that man has performed most 
glorious and mest ennobling; while, on’ the 
other, it gives us a melancholy picture of the 
vanity of his greatest works. Cities anstotvers 
fall to the ground; a dominion which forms 
the pride of one generation excites the pity of 
another. But ours is.a more sober task. Ge. 
nerally speaking, a state or country is seen to 

‘ flourish when its ‘members are moved' by pas- 


* His lordship has, ‘however, published in the miean- 
time his Account of the Introduction of the Turks into 
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sions which require a common effort, and are 
directed to the common benefit. Freedom, 
commerce, conquest, love of glory, dominion of 
the seas, planting of colonies,—sueh are the 
most usual objects of rising and: prosperous 
states. Each has one or more of these: objects 
peculiar to itself, which form, as it were, its 
principle of life. Thus the spirit of Rome was 
formed of love of freedom and love of conquest ; 
the spirit of Holland, of love of freedom and of 
commerce. So long as this spirit continues 
unabated, and has room to gratify itself, the 
state flourishes. It may exist in an absolute 
monarchy, as well as in a free state, but seldom 
endures; because thé law of hereditary succes- 
sion may change the spirit of the nation, at 
any moment, from’ activity to indolence, from 
conquest to pusillanimity. The decline of a 
state takes place in a similar manner when a 
passion tending to a common purpose, is ex- 
changed for others aiming solely at the enjoy- 
ment of the individual, to be advanced by indi- 
vidual and selfish means. Thus, when, owing 
to the corruption of their manners and institu- 
tions, the Romans grew to love their villas and 
their feasts better than war, tleir luxury (re- 
venging the conquered world,) prepared the 
fall of the empire. Other causes of decline 
may be found in laws or institutions which 
eheck national energy; for instance, the In- 
quisition of Spain. Or, lastly, a state may be 
outgrown by its neighbours. We often see, in 
a plantation, that a quick-growing tree for a 
time overtops and shades its fellows ; but when 
it has reached its maturity, a plant of loftier 
nature equals, surpasses, and at length carries 
away from it san and moisture. Like to this 
is the figure which we see made in history by 
countries which owe to the early maturity of 
their laws a superiority they cannot finally 
preserve. Sparta and Athens commanded the 
civilised ‘world, till-Philip united his Macedo. 
niahs under a compact and orderly govern- 
ment. In modern times, the states of Italy 
once maintained larger regular armies, and 
had more copions treasuries, than England or 
France; but when the government of these 
kingdoms became settled, the small Italian 
republics fell into insignificance. In the course 
of thé seventeenth century, all the nations of 
Europe, except Italy and Spain, made great 
progress in the arts of government and civil 
life; consequently new states sprung up, and 
the balance of power was altered by the decline 
of some countries and the: rise of others.” 
Acéntury ago, England, Russia, and Prussia, 
were rising powers, France was corrupt in its 
government, and weakened from preceding 
contests, Austria was stationary, Venive and 
Holand declining, and Rome rather mendicant 
than commanding. But we will not mingle 
with the polities:of Europe : our examples must 
be of a shorter character. On the abdication 
of the King of Sardinia (Sept. 1730), the noble 
author, after noticing several speculations, 
says: ** It is not necessary, however, to seek 
far for the motive of an act so frequent in the 
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to desire something different from what Le 
has: those who are in a humble station form 
an exaggerated notion of the delights’ of power 
and rank ; while those who have long*enjoyed 
these supposed advantages make to themselves 
a charming vision of the pleasures of ease, 
leisure, and retirement. A disposition so rest- 
less might seem to be given us as the bane of 
our happiness, did we not reflect; that this 
same unwillingness to be satisfied with the 
goods we have, is the cause of all our progress 
in social art, of our sublimest speculations in 
philosophy, and of our brightest hopes in re- 
ligion.”’ 

Our next is an anecdote of two great generals 
of this period. 

“ When Marshal Berwick was killed by a 
cannon-ball at Philipsburg, Marshal’ Villars, 
who had been sent to take the command in 
Italy, was dying in his bed at’Torin. In. 
formed of the fate of his colleague and rival, 
he said, with the spirit of a soldier, * ‘That 
man had always more luck than F!* He ex. 
pired a few days afterwards.” 

Character of Lord Chatham (1744): 

“* He was a man’ endowed with qualities to 
captivate a nation, and subdue @ popular as- 
sembly. Bold and unhesitating in the part he 
was to take upon every public question, he was 
the master of a loud but harmonious’ voice, a. 
commanding eye, an unrivalled energy, but at 
the same time propriety of lari , and a 
light of imagination which’ flashed from him 
with brilliant splendour, and was gone ere any 
one could ‘pronounce that the spédker was 
fanciful or digressive. Upon every impoftant 
subject he appealed to some ‘common and in- 
spiring sentiment: the feeling of national 
honour, disgust at political corruption, ‘the 
eare of popular liberty, contempt’ of ‘artifice, 
or hatred of oppression. Bt, provided the 
topic were animating and effective, he litde 
cared whether it were one on which a wise 
patriot could honestly dilate: a vulgar preju- 
dice served his turn as well as an ancient and 
useful privilege: he countenanced every pre- 
vailing delusion; and hurried the nation to 
war, not as a necessary evil, but as an honour. 
able chvice. Above all, he loved to nurse the 
popular jealousy of France; and it was upon 
his means of gratifying this feeling that he 
seemed to build his hopes of future power. 
Ever ready to be the mouth-piece of the ery or 
elamour of the hour, he eould be as inconsistent 
as the multitude itself: in his earlier: days, 
when reproached with his change of opinion, 
he pleaded-honest conviction of error; after he 
had acquired authority, he faced down his 
accusers with a glare of his eye and the hardi- 
hood of his denial. Nor, although he assumed 
a tone of virtue superior to bis age, was he 
more scrupulous than’ others-in politieal in- 
trigue: but his object was higher. “Instead of 
bartering his conscience for a large salary or 
a share of patronage, he aimed at undivided 
power, the fame of a great orator, to be the 
fear of every cabal, and the admiration of a 

” 


history of monarchy. It is the nature of man'l whole people. 
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English prelacy; hence the absence of that 
low fanaticism which disgraced some of the 


“ The forty-five” forms a very interesting 
episode in this historical volume ; but we are not 
aware of any new facts disclosed in its details. 
This is followed by the events of the war which 
was terminated by the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, 1748: and the fourth book resumes, at 
p- 365, ‘the domestic history of England, under 
the ministry of Sir Robert —— Of the 
death of George the First it is related (1727): 
** He set out for Hanover on the 2d of June; 
and on the 9th was entertained by Count 
Twittel at a country-house near Delden... Early 
the next morning he departed from Delden, and 
soon felt indisposition: at Ippenburen he grew 
lethargic, his tongue hung out of his mouth, 
and he could only keep repeating the word 
Osnaburg, Osnaburg. “Bis valet immediately 
got on horseback and rode on to the palace of 
the king’s brother, the Bishop of Osnaburg ; 
but when the carriage arrived there the king 
was quite dead. His death was attributed b 
some to-a melon he ate the night before, whi 
others affirm was an orange. Walpole said 
more truly, that he died of thinking he never 
could die. The Duchess of Kendal, who was 


on her way from Delden at the time, retired | * 


for three months to Brunswick : she afterwards 
resided at Kendal House, Isleworth, ‘ill her 
death, whieh happened in 1743. <A’ raven, 
which one day flew into her room, was always 
cherished by. as the ghost of the départed 
monarch. There is. another person, besides the 
mistress, whose fate deserves mention in this 
place. Sophia Dorothy, of Zell, the daughter 
of William, Duke of Zell, by Eleanor d’Emiers, 
of the French family of Olbreuse, was married 
at sixteen to George. the First, then electoral 
prince. She eons him.a son and a daughter, 
but was soon neglected for a mistress. During 
the absence of the prince with the army, Count 
Konigsmark arrived at Hanover : he was a man 
of professed gallantry, and.had avowed his ad- 
miration for the:princess before her marriage. 
The elector was told that his daughter-in-law 
received him late in the evening in her own 
apartment: the count was watched ; and one 
night, as he left the palace by a private way, 
he was assassinated by the orders, and in the 
presence, of the elector. The public feeling, 
shocked at this murder, pronounced itself in 
favour of the princess: it was generally be- 
lieved that she was innocent, and that Konigs- 
mark had been drawn to the spot by the arti- 
fice of a favourite mistress of Ernest Augustus, 
who had substituted another person for the 
princess. The prince, however, on his return 
from the army, implicitly believed the guilt of 
his wife, and caused her to be immured in the 
castle of Alden, where she was confined for 
thirty-two years, and died only seven months 
before her husband. Her crime was never 
proved; that of her father-in-law is but too 
well authenticated.. Her son, George the Se- 
cond, who was convinced of her innocence, se- 
cretly kept in his possession a picture of his 
mother; and on the morning after the news of 
the king’s decease reached London, the portrait 
appeared in his antechamber. The animosity 
which had existed between the late and pre- 
sent king gave rise to a curious circumstance. 
Archbishop Wake, who was intrusted with the 
will of the deceased monarch, when the time 
for its being opened arrived, presented it to his 
successor, who, to the surprise of-every one, 
put it in his pocket, and stalked out of the 
room; nor was it ever heard of more. - His 
friends said, in palliation of this act, that 
George the First had destroyed two wills made 
in favour of his son. - It should likewise be 
mentioned, that, by the law of England, the will 


would not have been valid ; all property, real 
as well as personal, of the king, descends with 
the crown.” 

On the end of the Walpole administration, 
referring to the charges of corruption, Lord 
J. R., among other ebservations makes the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ That some of this money.was applied to 
the corruption of parliament, cannot, indeed, 
be either disproved or disbelieved. That the 
votes of the House of Commons are often in- 
fluenced-by employments and pensions held or 
hoped for, promised or refused, was true in the 
age of Charles the Second, in that of Walpole, 
and may be now. The form of corruption, 
indeed, has changed, but its spirit is unaltered. 
In ‘the earliest of these periods, a small. gra- 
tuity sufficed ; in the next, a large pension was 
required ; the more fastidious vice of our own 
days spurns at money, and accepts patronage. 
The quautity and kind of corruption depend, 
perhaps, fully as much on the corrupted as the 
corrupter, or, in other words, on the average 
virtue of the age: Walpole himself said that 
ministers were as uften- tempted as tempters. 

* © He was the leader, not the master, 

of the House of Commons : 

—— rectorque senatis 

Sed regnantis erat. 
No doubt, many asked him for favours, many 
were influenced by the promises or refusals 
they met with; but all the adherents thus ac- 
quired. would have left him but a miserable 
minority, had he not: sustained himself by the 
rudence and steadiness of his measures, the 
ar capacity of his mind, and his hearty 
attachment to the best interests of his country. 


A more just thargeupon him is, that he bore’ 


the imputati¢n of corruption with too much 
insensibility, and by his retorts encouraged the 
willing belief of the multitude that all politi- 
cians are dishonest. Whether he said ‘ all 
men have their price,’ or ‘ all those men have 
their price,’ pointing to his adversaries, he as- 
suredly left it to be believed, that if his enemies 
consisted of ungratified solicitors, his friends 
were the gratified. Nay, toa gentleman, who 
told him that in Holland a question was left to 
its own merits, he remarked, that if he were to 
do so, half the shops in London would be shut 
up the next day; thus implying that corrup- 
tion was necessary to the maintenance of the 
House of Hanover. By this manner of speak. 
ing he contributed to lower the tone of public 
life, and taught men of hesitating virtue not 
to shrink from a contamination shared by the 
great majority of their contemporaries. In 
point of fact, it may be doubted whether his 
government was either more or less corrupt 
than those of the half century which preceded 
or followed him.” 

The last portion of the volume treats of the 
state of religion in England during the first 
half of the eighteenth century, and is both 
luminous and important. 

The view taken may be comprehended from 
the following’ summary : — 

** The church of England, from the period 
of the reformation, has preserved a peculiar 
character. The leaders of the reform, falling 
in with the national temper, loath to destoy 
what may be corrected, and averse to inquire 
into abstract truth when practical utility has 
been provided for, left subsisting much of the 
Romish worship, and neglected some of the 
favourite dogmas of the chief reformers. Large 
possessions were left in the hands of the clergy, 
and.a titular supremacy over the church was 





transferred fromthe pope to the king. Hence 
the ‘deep erudition and dignified bearing of the 


reformed churches ; hence that decency of pub- 
lic worship which rejected, on the one hand, all 
unintelligible ceremony, and on the other, all 
excess of devotional enthusiasm. But, with 
these qualities, the church of England, as an 
institution, had serious defects. The clergy, 
educated. with the aristocracy, depending on 
the king and the aristocracy, had too little 
sympathy with the people, and too much of 
political connexion with the goyerning powers 
of the state. In the age of which we are 
treating, however, the majority of the inferior 
clergy, whether they still. hankered after the 
abominations of the Stuarts, or desired only 
a high church. administration, were o 

to the crown; a position which, as Mr. Hume 
has observed, was forced and unnatural. The 
government, unable to gain the majority, had 
yet the power to dispose of the chief seats of 
the. church, and they used it to advance to 
those high places men of liberal opinions, at- 
tached to the Protestant succession, of exten- 
sive learning, but free from thé narrowness 
either of pedantry or of their profession. Such 
men, who, at a different period, ht have 
been left unnoticed by the crown, fell in with 
the spirit of the times, and, without altering, 
modified the character of the church. Enga- 
ging but little in controversy with theif at 
enemies, the Roman Catholics and the Pusi- 


tans, they endeavoured not so much to prove 


that their faith was scriptural, as that Scrip- 
ture was rational. Infidel writings, the calm 
temper, of the age,.and the theologs turn of 
Queen Caroline, contributed to this 
“Thetrath; and_fitness. of religion, the beauty 
of virtue, the advantages of a good-and upright 
life, charity and toleration for all mankind, 
were the subjects on which the chosen prelates 
loved to dwell, The scoffers at Christianity 
were defeated by their mildness of tone; the 
learned were satisfied with :the freedom in 
which they were indulged; but the people at 
large, too much neglected, fell into the apathy 
of cold acquiescence.” 

Slight memoirs of the most of our eminent 
divines give much interest to this portion of 
the history; and a sketch of Wesley and Me- 
thodism concludes the whole. We believe that 
there are yet two volumes to be added to com- 
plete the work; and have only to repeat, that 
it reflects high honour on the name of Lord 
John Russell. 








BOOKS OF TITLE; alias, TITLES OF BOOKS. 
No publisher ever hit upon or devised such 
captivating titles for his books as Mr. Colburn ; 
who knows better than Juliet what :there is in 
a name. On the contrary, from him we never 
get a volume that we are not tempted to read 
for its: mere name’s sake; while from others 
we receive works so oddly distinguished, that 
we hardly know, at first sight, what to think 
of them, whether to read them or not, or 
in what class -of our very miscellaneous * 
lection to place them. The present week fur- 
nishes, perhaps, not more than our usual num- 
ber of examples of this sort; but a few of its 
products may serve to make a slight distinct 
notice in illustration of our position. 
Imprimis, we see “* How old are You '?’* and 
“The Young Lady’s Arithmetic,”+. which 
struck us as being rather queer and dubious 
titles. -To be sure, “ How old are you? bya 
Lady,’ isnot'so ticklish as, “‘ How old are you >” 
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to a Lady; but even the former might per- 
plex bachelors of a certain age with alarm, 
especially when told of the second title, viz. 
“the True End of Life.” [Will it be cre- 
dited, that this is nevertheless a well-meant 
little moral treatise ?] Then, again, with re- 
to “the Young Lady’s Arithmetic, being 
an Easy Introduction to the Knowledge of Num- 
bers,” we absolutely looked for a gay essay on 
the ‘* quantity” of lovers, and the very na- 
tural numerical results, with perhaps an epi- 
sode on the figures of the fair damsels alluded 
to, and the figures in their quadrilles ; whereas 
it is a very useful manual on the properties of 
1, 2, 3, &c., addition, multiplication, division, 
and even the rule of three. 

Secundo, we have before us ‘* The Simplicity 
of Health,’* “ What is Luxury ?”+ and 
** Snell on Artificial Palates.”t{ Now, we 
very innocently classed these works together : 
here, said we, is health, and its concomitant, 
appetite ; and here is good living,—soup, fish, 
flesh, fowl, et-ceteras ; and here is some new 
method of enhancing the value of these to the 
palates of the consumers. There is no such 
thing !.and we. must briefly state what these 
volumes réally are. “* The Simplicity of Health’’ 
is an odd book, containing 175 observations on 
almost every habit and action incidental to the 
life of man, such as the air he breathes, ‘the 
clothes he wears, the food he takes, the amuse- 
ments he enjoys, the medicines he swallows, 

 &e. &c. From these we gather, that (in 
the authot’s opinion) strong tea is most per- 
nicious, ard chat the drinking of coffee injured 
Buonaparte, and absolutely caused the death 
of Byron. But, indeed, Hortator is an alarm- 
i ie tells us of an acquaintance, who," after 
eating toasted cheese about two thousand 
times for supper, died on the two-thousand-and- 
oneth oecasion!! ergo, toasted cheese is not to 
be trusted.. To cure a red nose, “ a strip 
of linen soaked in vinegar, folded, and put on 


' the organ affected when going to bed, and 


there suffered to remain till morning,” is re- 
commended : let any of our Jottle-nosed friends 
try this remedy! But we must quit this pro- 
duction, of which its author expresses the most 
assured ‘expectations that it will benefit man- 
kind, and exalt his own fame through a longe- 
vity of future editions. His grand principles 
are—not new—temperance, early rising, ex- 
ercise, and cleanliness. 

_“* What is Luxury ?” is a question still more 
difficult to discuss, since we know proverbially 
that’ “ one man’s meat is another man’s poi- 
sen,” and thence that our luxuries must be of 
different kinds. Query—“ What is Luxury?? 

Response —the Marchioness of —— ! ‘¢ Pin- 
money 20,000/. a year;—being a lady pa- 
troness at Almack’s;—the marquess an un- 
officious husband ;—a Cecisbeo, whom Lady 
—— shall envy me ;—of course, evenings at 
home, the best opera-box, diamonds, new 
carriages, the most splendid dresses, the latest 
hours, the supreme ton, and two or three such 
entertainments during the season as are un- 
equalled in that, and even talked of next year.”’ 

Response—the Dowager Lady ——: ‘“‘ The 
agreeable society of the friends of my late lord 
and myself. Pleasant evening parties of not 
more than fifty. Loo. Conversation. A 
handsome, hot supper, and a few gallant re- 
miniscences of the days that are gone.” 

, ResponsencMrs, —— of P_— P__.: “‘ What 
is Luxury ?. Why, every luxury, Mr. —— 
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looking so happy at dinner that you are sure 
all is right in the city. Two livery servants 
to every guest,— ten courses, if possible, and 
every dish, in and out of season, which the 
extravagance of the French cook can ima- 
gine. The evening all jewels and lights, and 
buhl and tulle, and heaven knows what. The 
gay dance, with the gayer danglers, and the 
supper so recherché that the Prince of Ignotado 
shall declare to the Duke of Wellington, in 
my own hearing, that he has never seen any 
thing so sumptuous and elegant since the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 

Response of Mrs. ———, of Bloomsbury- 
square: Shopping and leaving cards all the 
morning in our own carriage. Quiet din- 
ner party, to make room for a_ brilliant 
evening. Above fifty carriages at the door, 
at twelve for one, besides hackney coaches, 
cabs, and other encumbrances.. All the gauze 
window-curtains drawn, and the lights illu- 
minating Holborn and Hart-street. A noble 
petit souper, and not fewer than eight Sirs and 
Ladies of title, (perhaps a real Lord or two, 
however poor), to grace the call of “* the honour 
of taking champagne with you !” 

Response of Mrs. ——, of Retail Street: A 
genteel establishment, consisting of one (occa- 
— man, and three maids. Children nice 
and clean, and full of spirits. Breakfast at 
ten; every thing nice. To go to see the 
Panorama, or the Zulodgical, or some such 
sights, before dinner ; and either to have com- 
pany at home, or go out, every evening; nice 
and nicely dressed. 

Response — Mrs. —— of —— Alley: To be 
very smart indeed, and always fashionable (i. ¢. 
following the fashions of the upper world, by 
changing nearly as often, no matter at what 
distance of time the imitation is from the ori- 
ginal folly). Having a beau; getting orders 
now and then to the play, and perhaps to the 
King’s The-atre. 

Response—the Widow Wadman: Having a 
soft down bed, and a pug dog and a pet pussy. 
Going to church in a beautiful bombasin gown 
trimmed with rich lace, the dress costing six 
times as much as the flaunting Mrs. Showthe- 
by’s. Being carney-d by the best people of 
the neighbourhood, and knowing what it is 
for; and laughing to think that next Valen- 
tine’s day, “‘ I’m a-going to disappoint ’em by 
marrying Tom Langstaff, my late dear’s late 
man.” 

Response — Miss Mac-O, of (old) Maiden 
Lane: Elegant dresses — elegant flirtations— 
elegant rubbers—in short, every thing elegant. 

Response—Miss Biddy: ‘* O la no, mamma, 
Plenty of romps, plenty of sweethearts, a hus- 
band soon —the sooner the better, —balls, par- 
ties, operas, plays, holydays, watering-places, 
Paris, laughing for ever, and no rest what- 
ever.” 

Alas! ‘* Joy never cometh with a hoop, and 
seldom with a call.”” But we will descend no 
lower in the scale, nor condescend to what men 
call luxuries; assuredly ‘‘ a lay observer” is 
not the person to strike the highest chords. 
His is truly a good sound old-fashioned book, 
with a great deal of sound sense, and not a 
little piquant observation and dryfiumour, to 
recommend it. A clever manipulus of etymo- 
logical and other nuge adds much to its popular} 
merits. 

Snell’s Palates! How are we disappointed ! 
Quin wished for a throat:a mile long, and 
palate all the way—and no turnpikes, we dare 
say; but Mr. Snell’s Palates are absolutely the 
best inventions of this mechanical and ‘philo- 





sophical age to remedy the deformity and dis 
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tress of palates naturally defective, by. artificial 
means called obturateurs. The improvements 
in these supplements are historically described, 
and their latest perfections well explained. 
Several of his instances of imperfect tes are 
strikingly curious; and his work will be con 
sulted with intense interest by those unhappily 
afflicted with defects of this kind. 
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Scenes of War,.and other Poems. By John 
Malcolm. 12mo. pp. 191. Edinburgh, 1828. 
Oliver and Boyd. 

TuERE is an interest attached to this little 

volume independant of its own poetic grace: td 

misquote Moore, if such a deed can be for« 
given— 
“ w 
Has sent'a provd shaft fo the warriors heart.” 

Or, in plain prose, Mr. Malcolm is soldier as 

well as poet; and these pages are the remems 

brances. of many a fearful combat, many a 

toilsome march, and have perhaps beguiled 

many a lonely hour by the watch-fire. With 
all its chivalric memories, and its picturesqué 

scenery, Spain was the very country for a 

Troubadour’s campaign. We will not extract 

from the first poem, recommending it to. the 

reader entire, only reserving to ourselves the 
following very sweetly expressed images. 
Whee boundjees waters, ints sisjow cast, 
Repose in cold pale beauty like the past.” 
** Sad as the echoes of the last footfalls 
That sink to sighs along the festal halls.” 
We like much the lines on Autumn. } 


**’Sweet sabbath of the year! 
Thy ana eethinke t hear 
steps m 
Stent from the world away'! > thot 
Amid thy silent bowers ad 
Where falling leaves and drooping @ 
y here leaves jowers 
Around me breathe farewell. 
Along thy sunset skies 
i Ly 4 omy i in shade; 
nd, like the we fondly prize 
Seem lovelier as they fade. 
A deep and crimson streak 
Thy dying leaves disclose ; 
As on Consumption’s waning cheek, 
‘Mid ruin, blooms the rose. 
Thy scene each vision brings 
Of beauty in decay ; 
Of fair and early faded 
Too exquisite to stay; 
Of joys that come no more}; 
Of flowers whose bloom is fled ; 
Of farewells wept upon the shore; 
Of friends estranged or dead ; 
Of all that now may seem 
To Memory’s tearful eye 
The vanished beauty of a Gut, 
O’er which we gaze and sigh” 
One other little poem and we must conclude, 
for our columns are very arbitrary monarchs. 
**« While on thy early charms I gaze, 
All lovely as thou art, 
like a beam from brighter days, 
Thy smile steals o’er my heart: 
And yet that smile, I scarce know why, 
To saddening thought gives’ birth ;— 
Thou seem’st too beau’ to die, 
Yet, oh! too fair for earth. 
"ty not the roses of thy cheek 
at 





But still I've seen the fairest things 
All fleetly fade away ; 
Like dreams that take the 

Or shadows at noonday. 


I would not that thou e’er couldst prove 


To me but what thou art— 


A spell unbroke by earthly love, 
An idol of ee Keone read 
A beauteous shrine to bend before, 
In silent thought at even ;— 
A form at distance to adore, 
And but to love as Heaven.” 


We leave the leading poets of our age alone 
to their glory; but we may observe how gene- 
rally must the “ sweet wells of poesie” have 
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diffused their inspiration, when a little unpre- 
tending volume like this boasts a degree of 
feeling, taste, and harmony, which, fifty years 
ago, would have made their author first-rate in 
his line. Whether this universality is an ad- 
vantage, admits, we grant, of a question; but 
we shall leave such debatable ground asa good 
subject for keen-witted disputants. 





Historical and Descriptive Sketches of the 
Maritime Colonies of British America. By 
J.M‘Gregor. 8vo. and 12mo. pp. 266. Lon- 
don, 1829: “Longman and Co. 

** My only object (says the author) in sub- 

mitting the following sketches to the public, is 

to make the maritime colonies of British Ame- 
rica better known thitn they are in tlie United 

Kingdom. I have had better opportunities 

than many others of acquiring a more perfect 

knowledge of those countries, particularly as 
respects those parts of which scarcely any ac- 
count exists. What I have written is princi- 
pally from personal observation, and claim only 
to myself the merit of having written nothing 
but substantial facts. Thenumerous accounts 
of various parts of the United States, which 
have been written by cursory visitants, or by 
designing land-speculatots, and which have 
been read with avidity in these kingdoms, have 
occasioned many to emigrate to the United 

States of America, who might have removed 

and settled in our North American colonies 

under ntuch more favourable circumstances. 

* * * Iam (he continues) no advocate for 

men leaving their native country, nor for tear- 

ing asunder those attachments and connexions 
which are fondly cherished from infancy to 
d age; but if the consideration of removing 
a family from. poverty, and bringing them up 
afterwards in the confidence that they will not 
be reduced to want the necessaries of life ; or, 
if the condition of young men who cannot 
find employment in their native country, be 
sufficient reasons to justify emigration, it will, 

I firmly believe, answer the views of such 

people better to remove to British America 

than to the United States. * * * Our North 

American possessions are not, it is true, viewed 

with the same interest in England as are our 

West India Islands; but those colonies are, 

notwithstanding, and especially in another 

view, much more important. The soil, cli- 
mate, and productions, adapt them for the 
support of as great a population as any coun- 
try on earth ; and in this respect they are in- 
finitely mere valuable than any of our other 
possessions. New Holland and Van Diemen’s 
and may be considered an exception; but the 
distance of these countries from England will 
be for ever an important objection to them.” 
These extracts from the preface so fully 
explain the nature of the work, that we have 
little more to do than express our opinion of 
its merits, and point out some of its most no- 
vel features to the attention of our readers. 
The author, like almost every author who 
has taken up some favourite part of the world 
as his El Dorado for colonization, is quite an 
optimist in his views of our North American 
settlements, Prince Edward Island, Cape Bre- 
ton, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and New- 
foundland. We will not say that he distorts 

a single fact, but he sees things through a 

warm. and pleasing medium—for example, 

a diagrocatle noise becomes a musical enter- 

trinmenit to a spirit thus happily attuned to 

atimire. 

. © When the spritig opens, frogs are heard 
on fine ersnings, singing in various notes and 
tones. Some strain on a rough low key, others 





a pitch higher, and some pipe a treble, or thrill 
perpetually ; the combination forming what has 
been termed *‘ a frog concert.’’ 

Again, “* Pie-nic excursions are much in 
vogue all over America. To shew how far 
these differ from any thing to which they may 
be compared in England, it may be sufficient to 
observe, that pic-nic parties generally consist of 
families of respectability, with their friends, 
who are on a perfectly intimate footing with 
each other. In summer some romantic spot is 
fixed upon, to which the party proceed; if by 
water, which is most commonly the case, in an 
open boat; or if by land, in gigs or in calashes, 
and on horseback. The ladies consider it as 
within their particular province to furnish the 
eatables. The gentlemen provide wines and 
spirits. At these parties there is usually less 
restraint and more enjoyment than at the as- 
semblies. On some grassy glade, shaded by 
the luxuriant branches of forest-trees, and not 
far from aclear spring or rivulet, the contents 
of well-filled baskets are disclosed ; feasting on 
which, forms certainly the most substantial 
part of the day’s enjoyment ; but, perhaps, the 
most agreeable is that which succeeds, when the 
party divides for the pleasure of walking, and 
there are, undoubtedly, ‘ worse occupations in 
the world’ than wandering with a pretty woman 
through the skirts of a wood, or along the mar- 
gin of the sea, enjoying ‘ sweet converse,”'and 
the delights of the open air and surrounding 
scenery. As the evening approaches, they re- 
assemble, and the party, followed by their ser- 
vants, bringing along the fragments of the pic- 
nic, return to the boat in which they embark. 
The evenings, at this season, are usually clear, 
digteeably warm, and tranquil; the sea calm 
and unrufiled ; and as neither the wine nor the 
wreck of fowls, hams, &c. are forgotten, a re- 
petition of the pic-nic may be said to take place 
on the water. It sometimes happens that on 
returning from these parties, the tide has 
ebbed so far that the boat cannot approach 
within a hundred yards of the shore ; but, as it 
would be extremely ungallant to allow the ladies 
to remain any time without landing, the gen- 
tlemen, let their rank in society be what it may, 
(if even members of his majesty’s colonial coun- 


and bracing temperature of the season having, 
by this time, produced a corresponding sharp- 
ness of appetite, the pic-nic, to which they now 
all sit down, is enjoyed with all possible zest 
and good humour. Soon after, a country dance 
is announced; the music strikes up, and the 
party ‘tripping it off’ on the light fantastic 
toe, seldom break up before day-light the fol- 
lowing morning. The night is thus, with eat- 
ing, drinking, and dancing, spent in high de- 
light ; and when the hour of departure draws 
nigh, the ladies return to hap themselves up in 
their winter habiliments, while the gentlemen 
have their cabriolets brought to the door, and 
then each drives home with the lady who 
honoured him with her company.” 

Now, this very Arcadian, social, and gallant 
association, is very like similar exploits in Eng 
land; and, with the exception of the ladies 
riding pick-a-pack on the shoulders of coun- 
sellors, judges, and officers of the revenue, 
through the tide and mud,:and, perhaps, the 
further exception of the fun of being over- 
turned in the snow, and left sprawling. on the 
road, we have seen parties up the,river, or into 
hay-fields, or woods, even in our old country, 
which could hardly be distinguished from these 
North American gambols. It must not, how- 
ever, be believed that there are no unpleasant 
occurrences in Prince Edward Island. On the 
contrary, this is the mixed picture of society. 

*‘ During the administrations of Governor 
Patterson, and his successors, General Fanning 
and Governor Desbarres, the best circle of 
society in Charlotte Town was allowed to be 
elegant and respectable, and, however much the 
members wha. composed. it might have differed 
in their'views and opinions as regarded the 
political affairs of the colony, they did not 
allow either to interfere with the public amuse- 
ments, or their private acts. of hospitality. 
Indeed, the politeness and attention with which 
respectable strangers were received, became 
proverbial. During the course of Governor 
Smith’s long administration, those social and 
kindly: feelings which united society became 
unhappily weakened, in proportion as the num- 
ber of its respectable members gradually di- 





cil, judges of the supreme court, or the principal 
officers of his majesty’s customs,) all get into the 
water ; and, although often sinking at every step 
more than a foot intothe mud, each carries a lady 
in his arms to dry ¢erra firma. The rendezvous 
for winter pic-nics is usually a ‘respectable 
farm-house, some miles distant in the country. 
No small part of the pleasure of these excur- 
sions is enjoyed in driving to the appointed 
place with a lady, ina well-furred and cushioned 
cabriolet, drawn over the snow or ice by one or 
two horses. These carriages take but two 
persons ; the gentleman drives, as there is no 
seat in front fora servant. Ifthe ice be smooth 
and glibly, and if the wind blows across the 
cabriolet, it is frequently twirled round, bringing 
the horse up at the same time with it, although 
generally going at great speed. These carriages, 
on turning corners, or passing over uneven 
roads, frequently overturn, leaving the passen- 
gers behind on the snow; but scarcely ever 
injured, although annoyed at the by-standers, 
who laugh irresistibly at théir awkward con- 
dition. As servants are seldom brought to at- 
tend at these winter parties, the gentlemen, as 
soon as they hand their fair companions out of 
the carriages and usher them into the house, 
leave them for-a short time-to see their horses 
proper’ taken care of. By the time they re- 
turn, the .adies avo disencumbered themselves 
of muffs, cloaks, and pelisses; and the frosty 


inished ; some of whom left the colony in 
disgust, and others by their deaths left blanks 
at that period particularly difficult to be filled 
up. .The appointment of Colonel Ready to the 
administration of the government will likely 
have on society, as well as on public affairs, an 
agreeable and useful influence; and an in- 
creasing population, together with a liberal en- 
couragement given to education, will produce 
beneficial effects. In the different British pro- 
vinces the highest circle of society is in a great 
measure modelled after that of Dublin, and 
composed of such as visit the government- 
house, and: are admitted at the assemblies: 
these consist of the officers of government, gen- 
tlemen of the learned professions, merchants 
whose manners and education entitle them to 
distinction, and such others as have a standing 
in the country, and also strangers who are 
respectably introduced. The amusements of 
Charlotte Town, although not on'so extensive 
a scale, are. much the same’as in Quebec and 
Halifax. During winter, assemblies are com- 
mon once a month, or oftener. An amateur 
theatre: affords an agreeable opportunity of 
spending some pleasant hours. Pic-nic parties 


are common in summer and’ winter, and that 
friendly intercourse and intimacy between fa- 
milies, so agreeable in all countries,.is on much 
the same footing as in the United Kingdoms. 
Dinner ;srties were. 2t one time usual, but 


. 





have not tbwen sd much so for some time past. 
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The principal gentlemen in Charlotte Town 
generally dine together at one of the hotels on 
the anniversaries of the tutelar saints of the 
three kingdoms, as well as during the sittings 
of the colonial legislature and of the supreme 
court. The ice, at different periods during 
winter, offers frequent opportunities for skait- 
ing to those who delight in that amusement. 
Shooting and fishing are other sources of plea- 
sure ; and annual races, near Charlotte Town, 
are now likely to become permanent. A public 
subscription library, on a liberal and respect- 
able footing, affords, either to those who read 
for amusement, or who wish to keep pace with 
the growing intelligence of the world, a variety 
of entertaining and standard works.” 

The following sketch of society in New 
Brunswick is original and curious. 

“‘ The timber trade, which, in a commer- 
cial as well as political point of view, is of 
more importance in employing our ships and 
seamen than it is generally considered to be, 
employs also a vast number of people in the 
British colonies, whose manner of living, 
owing to the nature of the business they 
follow, is entirely different from that of the 
other inhabitants of North America. Several 
of these people form what is termed a ‘ lum- 
bering party,’ composed of persons who are 
all either hired by a master lumberer, who 
pays them wages, and finds them in provi- 
sions, or of individuals who enter into an 
understanding with each other, to have a 
joint interest in the proceeds of their labour. 
The necessary supplies of provisions, clothing, 
&c. are generally obtained from the merchants 
on credit, in consideration of receiving the tim- 
ber which the lumberers are to bring down 
the rivers the following summer. The stock 
deemed requisite for a ‘ lambering party,’ can- 
sists of axes, a cross-cut saw, cooking utensils, | 
@ cask of rum, tobacco and pipes, a sufficient 
quantity of biscuit, pork, beef, and fish ; pease 
and pearl barley for soup, with ‘a cask of mo- 
lasses to sweeten a decoction usually made of 
shrubs, or of the tops of the hemlock tree, and 
taken as tea. Two or three yokes of oxen, 
with sufficient hay to feed them, are also re- 
quired to haul the timber out of the woods. 
When thus prepared, these people proceed up 
the rivers with the provisions, &c., to the place 
fixed on for their winter establishment, which 
is selected ag near a stream of water, and in 
the midst of as much pine timber as possible. 
They commence by clearing away a few of 
the surrounding trees, and building a camp 
of round logs, the walls of which are seldom 
more than four or five feet high; the roof 
1s covered with birch bark, or boards. A pit 
is dug under the camp to preserve any thing 
liable to injury from the frost. The fire is 
either in the middle or at one end; the smoke 
goes out through the roof; hay, straw, or fir 
branches are spread across, or along the whole 
length of this habitation, on which they all 
lie down together at night to sleep, with their 
feet next the fire. When the fire gets low, 
he who first awakes or feels cold springs up, 
and throws on five or six billets, and in this 
way they manage to have a large fire all night. 

person is hired as cook, whose duty is to 
have breakfast ready before daylight ; at which 
time all the party rise, when each takes his 
‘morning,’ or the indispensable dram of raw 
tym, immediately before breakfast. This meal 
‘Consists of bread, or occasionally potatoes, with 
boiled beef, pork, or fish, and tea sweetened 
with molasses: dinner is usually the same, 
with pease soup in place of éea, and the sup- 


mous eaters, and they also drink great quanti- 
ties of rum, which they scarcely ever dilute. 
Immediately after breakfast they divide into 
three gangs, one of which cuts down the trees, 
another hews them, and the third is employed 
with the oxen in hauling the timber, either to 
one general road leading to the banks of the 
nearest stream, or at once to the stream itself: 
fallen trees and other impediments in the way 
of the oxen are cut away with an axe. The 
whole winter is thus spent in unremitting 
labour; the snow covers the ground from two 
to three feet from the setting in of winter 
until April; and, in the middle of fir forests, 
often till the middle of May. When the snow 
begins to dissolve in April, the rivers swell, 
or, according to the lumberers’ phrase, the 
‘ freshets come down.’ At this time all the 
timber cut during winter is thrown into the 
water, and floated down until the river be- 
comes sufficiently wide to make the whole 
into one or more rafts. The water at this 
period is exceedingly cold; yet for weeks the 
lumberers are in it from morning till night ; 
and it is seldom less than a month and a half 
from the time that floating the timber down 
the streams commences, until the rafts are 
delivered to the merchants. No course of 
life can undermine the constitution more than 
that of a lumberer and raftsman. The winter 
snow and frost, although severe, are nothing 
to endure in comparison to the extreme cold- 
ness of the snow water of the freshets, in which 
the lumberer is, day after day, wet up to the 
middle, and often immersed from head to foot. 
The very vitals are thus chilled and sapped ; 
and the intense heat of the summer sun, a 
transition, which almost immediately follows, 
must further weaken and reduce the whole 
frame. To stimulate the organs in order to 
sustain the cold, these men swallow immo- 
derate quantities of ardent spirits, and habits 
of drunkenness are the usual consequence. 
Their moral charaeter, with few exceptions, 
is dishonest and worthless. I believe there 
are few people in the world on whose pro- 
mises less faith can be placed than on those 
of a lumberer. In Canada, where they are 
longer bringing down their rafts, and have 
more idle time, their character, if possible, is 
of a still more shuffling and rascally descrip- 
tion. Premature old age, and shortness of 
days, form the inevitable fate of a lumberer. 
Should he even save a little money, which is 
very seldom the case, and be enabled for the 
last few years of life to exist without incessant 
labour, he becomes the victim of rheumatism, 
and all the miseries of a broken constitution. 
But notwithstanding all the toils of such a 
pursuit, those who once adopt the life of a 
lumberer seem fond of it. They are in a great 
measure as independent in their own way as 
the Indians. In New Brunswick, and par- 
ticularly in Canada, the epithet ‘ lumberer’ is 
considered synonymous with a character of 
spendthrift habits, and vill and vagabond 
principles. After selling and delivering up 
their rafts, they pass some weeks in idle in- 
dulgence; drinking, smoking, and dashing 
of, in a long coat, flashy waistcoat and 
trowsers, Wellington or Hessian boots, a hand- 
kerchief. of many colours round the neck, a 
watch with a long tinsel chain and numberless 
brass seals, and an umbrella. Before winter 
they return again to the woods, and resume 
the pursuits of the peeenes year. Some ex- 
ceptions, however, I have known to this gene- 
rally true character of lumberers. Many young 
men of steady habits, who went from Prince 








per resembles breakfast, These men are enor- 


Edward Island, and other places, to Miramichi, 





for the express purpose of making money, have 
joined the lumbering parties for two or three 
years; and, after saving their earnings, ree 
turned and purchased lands, &c., on which 
they now live very comfortably.” 

We must retain the rest of this Review till 
next Saturday. 





Letters from the Zgean. By J. Emerson, Esq, 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1829. Colburn. 
Wuat advantages costume and association 

are to a traveller! The poet’s idea, 
*« That a saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn,” 

is true in more cases than one: turbans have 
made the fortunes of half our tourists. The 
man who in a round hat and kneesbreeches 
would have been nobody, furnishes a page of 
description when arrayed in shawl and sabre, 
black perfumed beard, and ornamented pis- 
tols. Then for associations ; what with houris 
and Homer, cachemeres and constitutions, 
liberty and lemon groves, heroes, pirates, 
poets, &c.—why, a few mornings and moon. 
lights in Greece are enough to make a book, 
despite of the author. Quite under the in. 
fluence of such a spirit are written the volumes 
before us: evidently young and enthusiastic, 
for their writer there is 
*« A story on every breeze, and a picture in every wave ;” 
they are full of descriptions perhaps rather too 
poetical for prose, but still very pretty ; some 
most romantic incidents, &c. ;—so that, al. 
together, these pages are among the most 
entertaining of Grecian origin, and not the 
less interesting because the islands and Smyrna 
are less known than the adjacent coasts. We 
give a few quotations. Speaking of the re. 
lative situation of women, from seeing them 
often in the cemeteries— 

** It is-seldom they are visited by men; and 
I never remember to have entered one of them 
without seeing some sorrowing female seated 
by the green mound or marble shrine which 
sheltered some once-loved and still dearly che. 
rished being, to whom she fancied she had 
already bade an eternal farewell,—the precepts 
of her religion debarring her from any hope of 
a re-union in another world with those on 
whom the portals of the tomb had closed in 
this. Nor are the Turks by any means di- 
vested of domestic affection either; but na- 
tional custom, and a fostered feeling of male 
superiority, have taught them that it is un- 
manly to make a womanish display of sen. 
timent. With a Greek, who seems to copy 
all the gaudy exterior without the solid virtues 
of the Mussulman, this idea of male supe. 
riority surmounts every suggestion of love or 
lasting attachment. ‘he Osmanlee teaches 
the inferiority of woman in another world, yet 
grants her what appears to him her due sphere 
in this; the Greek, on the contrary, inflicts 
present degradation, as if inculcating submis- 
sion here as the purchase of happiness here- 
after: with the one it is an error of the head, 
with the other a tyrannical theory of the 
heart. I have frequently heard even the Hy- 
driots talk in rapture of their little sons, praise 
them as blooming Cupids, and boast of the 
promising manliness of their infant forms ; 
whilst their equally lovely daughters or affec. 
tionate wives are never mentioned, or, if re~ 
ferred to by another, dwelt on for a moment, 
and .the conversation reverted to their boys. 
On more than one occasion, Captain Hamil. 
ton, of the Cambrian, the well-known friend 
of the Greeks, has been solicited during pe- 
riods of threatening danger to receive the sons 
of the chiefs on board his. vessel for protection; 








whilst. the ters and- wives were left to 
await their fate amongst: the lumber of the 
houses. In like manner, whilst imitating in 
less. important matters the customs of their 
masters, the Greek almost invariably abandons 
the substance for the shadow. His embossed 
and richly gilded pistols are splendid only in 
the stock, the barrel and other important 
items being generally worthless; the hilt of 
his sabre is often set with jewels, whilst the 
blade is gnawed with rust; the light flowing 
dresses of the Mussulmen, ‘so admirably com- 
bining grace with convenience, are rejected by 
the Greek, since they cannot be covered with 
lacing and golden braid like his tight and 
inelegant jacket; and the cool silken sash, 
which confines the garments of the Turk 
without adding to the oppressive heat of the 
climate, is laid aside for the hard leathern 
pistol-belt of Albania, which admits of more 
ornament, but at the same time keeps the 
wearer in a fever of heat.” 

We inserted last week the receipt for coffee 
as pre in France, we will now quote an- 
other in the oriental style. 

‘The coffee is never roasted nor ground 
till about to be used, and is then considerably 
more burned, ‘and ‘reduced to a finer powder, 
than with us. In preparing it, a small tin 
vessel, holding. exactly the quantity to be 
used (gen about a wine-glass full), is 
placed. upon the fire, containing at the same 
time the coffée and sugar, all which are boiled 

er, poured into .a little china cup, and, 

oe -sediment, has fallen:to the bottom, 
drank » , any admixture of cream or 
milk.”* 

How would our English sportsmen like the 
following method of bringing down their game ? 

In some of the Cyclades, when the in- 

i are too poor to be enabled to expend 
much money on gunpowder, they have a prac- 
tice of chasing them on foot till the birds are 
90 wearied as to be easily taken with the hand: 
dogs not this illustrate 1 Samuel, xxvi. 20, 
which.speaks of Saul pursuing. David ‘ as -vhen 
one hunt a partridge on the mountains ?” ”’ 

In these islands ‘‘ the principal occupation 


fo maenge ay ines and it is said that no young 
man of the island is permitted to marry till 
he can descend with facility to a depth of 
twenty fathoms.t * * * The seais at 
ail times. extremely clear, and the experienced 
divers are capable of distinguishing from the 
surface the points to which the animal has 
attached itself.below, when an unpractised 
eye could but dimly discern the bottom. Each 
boat is furnished with a large stone attached 
to a rope, which the diver seizes in his hands 
on plunging head.foremost. from the stern, in 
order to increase the velocity of his descent 
through the water, thereby saving an ex- 
penditure of breath, as well as to expedite his 
ascent, being hauled up quickly by his com- 
panions when exhausted at the bottom. I have 
seen but one man who could remain below 
more than about two minutes, and the process 
of detaching the sponge was of course very 
tedious ; three and sometimes four divers de- 


t “ Directl te to Rhodes is a little and almost 
ly opposi a 





island natmed Himia, which is worth notice, on 

account of the method which the inhabitants 
have to get their living. In the bottom of the sea the 
common sponge ( officinalis) is found in abund 
ance; and more than in any other part of the Mediter. 
fanean. The inhabitants make it a trade to fish up this 
cae ee far from contemptible, 
as are always wanted by the Turks, who use 
n their baths. A girl 
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scending successively to secure a peculiarly fine 
specimen.”’ 

A Grecian Surgeon.—“* This portentous 
personage now approached the dying seaman, 
felt his pulse, examined his tongue, and, tear- 
ing open his jacket, inspected the orifice of the 
wound. The ball had penetrated the right 
breast, below the clavicle, and was imbedded 
somewhere out Of his reach. Meledonius’ 


ing for the degeneracy. of dancing, and a de- 
nunciation of the evils ensuing therefrom :—and 
the rest of the book is eked out by the Empress 
Catherine’s code of polite rules, (which are to 
be found in almost every tourist who treats of 
Russia), accounts of national dances equally 
original, and rules for sitting upright, turning 
out the toes, &c. For ourselves, we are free 
to confess, that to us dancing seems the rem. 





business, however, was less with the bullet 
than the unseemly hole it had made ; this he 
squeezed,—and proceeded to business. He first 
poured a little brown tarry balsam into the 
wound, then closing the sides, he made all 
snug with some strips of adhesive plaster, 
leaving the ball as carefully secured within as 
if the patient’s life depended on its sedulous 
retention in his body. The poor sailor was 
then carried, bullet and all, to his birth, from 
whence it is needless to say that he never re- 
turned.” 

A Disconsolate Husband.—The consul’s wife 
at Mycone-‘* had heen married upwards of six 
years, and yet at thetime I was introduced to 
her she was scarcely twenty years of age. The 
consul appeared ardently attached to her; nor 
did she seem'to hold that servile rank to which 
the Levantine ladies are devoted; she was 
gay, young,.and lovely; her. husband, good- 
humoured, frank, and_affable; and, in short, 
the family was a perfect oriental picture of do- 
mestic happiness. . ° ? ws 

‘* Here-we were visited by my former host, 
the consul,.whom I was startled at seeing 
equipped in a full suit of the deepest mourning, 
and with a-beard of six weeks growth, accord- 
ing to the mourning custom of the Greeks. 
On- inquiring the cause of his distress, he in- 
— me, with streaming eyes, that his be- 
loved si had expired about two months 
Veh See ath batdipoodasioned by following 
the advice of an inexperienced physician who 
had attended her during her confinement. 
The sight of me seemed to tear open all the 
closed wounds of the poor fellow’s. bosom ; he 
wept profusely, sighed long and deeply, and 
seemed a melancholy picture of fixed and over- 
whelming grief. ® bs id 

* On his departure, I communicated to an- 
other old acquaintance my sympathy with the 
sorrow of the worthy consul ; but, judge of my 
surprise when he informed me, with a sig- 
nificant smile, that Signor Cordia had omitted, 
in his tale of misfortunes, to mention one little 
incident—namely, that he had consoled him- 
self with a second partner about a month after 
the death of the first, and, by a strange com- 
mingling of joy and grieving, had absolutel 
compelled his present lady to put on, along with 
himself, deep mourning for her lamented pre- 
decessor !” 

Most of these Letters having appeared in the 
New Monthly Magazine, we refrain from 
quoting what might be familiar to our readers, 
and content ourselves with mentioning, that 
there are some interesting histories of in- 
dividuals, which most painfully set forth the 
miseries of domestic warfare and tyranny; and 
we dismiss the author with wih praise’ for 
his lively and picturesque volumes. 





The Ball; or, a Glance at Almack’s in 1829. 
H. Colburn. London. 


_| As 1828 was still in existence when we first 


took up this volume, we supposed that our 
author intended “ to attain to somewhat of pro- 
phetic vein.” | No such thing: under the magic 


marry} name. of Almack’s,— which, by the by, like 


charity, is made to. cover a multitude of (lite- 





rary) sins,—there is, only introduced.g sorrow- 


nant of a barbarous age—a vestige of those 
savage times when bodily exercises were the 
great sources of superiority and pleasure. We 
find that we are at issue with the writer at all 
points: we cannot but think that the gentle. 
man is now as easily distinguished as in the 
days of minuets and embroidery ;—neither can 
we join in his lamentation that the gentlemen 
at Almack’s do not stand still while the ladies 
figure alone through the Grecian quadrille; we 
can conceive nothing more opposed to the deli- 
cacy and quietness which now constitute so 
much of fashionable and feminine excellence. 

The following anecdote is the only quotation 
we can find :—‘‘ A lady who had been a pupil 
of this distinguished professor (M. Marcel), and 
remained subsequently his steady and. zealous 
friend, succeeded in-obtaining for him from the 
government a pension for life. In her great joy 
at having such a boon to put into his possession, 
she advanced to him—the certificate in her 
hand—with‘a hurried and anxious step; when 
M. Marcel, shocked at the style of presenta~ 
tion, struck the paper out of her hand, de- 
manding if she-had forgotten his instructions ? 
The lady immediately picked it up, and pre- 
sented it with due form and-grace ; on which 
the accomplished Marcel, the enthusiastic pro. 
fessor of his art, respectfully kissed her hand, 
and with a profeund bow exclaimed, ‘ Now I 
know, my own pupil!’” 

‘We must confess this is one of the books that 
do surprise us; not that it should have found.a 
writer—we have too much anonymous verse to 
marvel at what people will write—but that it 
should have found a bookseller—one of the race 
that has no sympathy with human weakness—. 
is to us very wonderful indeed. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Dec. 29th. 
THE year eighteen hundred and twenty-eight 
would, no doubt, have elapsed without pro. 
ducing any important discovery to humanity, 
had not a soi-disant deep thinker found, in the 
vacuum of his brain, the cause of man’s dege- 
neracy, selon lui. Vaccination has inoculated 
us with so large a portion of “‘ animalism,”’ that 
the moral qualities are totally absorbed, and 
nothing distinguishes us from the’ brute cre- 
atfon except our upright, posture. We are 
forced to invent this term of animalism, as 
well as some others, since the rulers of litera- 
ture are cruelly deficient in supplying us with 
words to express our ideas. This author also 
threatens us even with horns in the course 
of a few years. This additional feature would, 
however, be rather an improvement, as it 
would fill up the vacancy of most foreheads. 
Another prophecy of this year is, that in less 
than half a century a plurality of wives and 
husbands will be permitted in all Christian 
countries ; but as the present generation can- 
not hope to benefit by such a privilege, they 
wisely indulge themselves in all the advan. 
tages it could afford, and depreciate, with phi- 
losophical indifference, the few trifling ceremo- 
nies which distinguish it from their present 
customs. It appears that saints and men are 
in regular correspondence ; as, in virtue of the 





ordera: of. some. of these. holy personages, the 
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shops are permitted to be kept open on Sun- 
days during fifteen days before and fifteen 
days after the first of January. 
: ere was a grande soirée and spectacle at 
the Duke of Orleans’ on Monday last; the 
actors and actresses from Le Théatre de 
Madame performed /’ Héritiére ; and also ano- 
ther piece,which caused some merriment at the 
expense of John Bull. The Duchesse d’An- 

léme and de Berri were present; but his 
Majesty and the Dauphin were on a hunting 
excursion, which possibly proved the more pro- 
fitable entertainment. 

The French begin to be angry with Mlle. 
Mars for being old, or rather for appearing 





| 


ticised some of the sauces severely. To sur- 
vive such dishonour was impossible ; therefore 
Monsieur le Cuisinier stabbed himself in 
despair, — whether with his spit or a skewer, 
I have not as yet learned. I: think his 
sense of honour and heroism raises him quite 
to an equality with the far-famed M. Vattel, 
celebrated by Mme. de Sévigné. 





a 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS. 

WE have this week put together several ac- 

counts; original or procured from foreign 

sources, relating to various interesting expedi- 


so; she was severely criticised in the salons for | tions and travels in Africa and other parts of 


performing the character of a jeune demoiselle. 
A rare instance of sensibility occurred in the 


| 


the world ; and torender these more acceptable 
to our friends, we have embellished them with 


person of a cook a few days ago. He had, as | portraits of three of the most distinguished and 
he supposed, served up a dinner in the highest | lamented victims who have fallen sacrifices to 
gastronomical perfection ; his master, however, | British enterprise and zeal in prosecuting simi- 
e‘ther faute de bon got, or from caprice, cri-| lar researches. Laing, Clapperton,; and Den- 





SOUTH AMERICA. 

Amone the most remarkable exploits of Eng- 
lish travellers, is that of Lieut. Maw, R.N., 
who is now in London, having crossed the 
Cordillera from Peru, embarked near Moyo- 
bamba on one of the smaller streams which 
fall into the Guallaga, and so come down the 
Amazons, being the first Englishman who has 
ever descended that river. 





NEW ZEALAND: 
We have been favoured with a glance at an 
extremely curious manuscript journal of an 
English sailor, who returned from New Zea- 
land at the latter end of 1827, after having 
been detained there ten years. The name of 
this person ‘is John Rutherford. He was one 
of the crew of an American vessel which 
touched at the island for water in 1817, and 
whose captain, and the greater part of her 
men, were all murdered by the natives, in 
the same way as the crew of the Boyd were. 
Rutherford, and two others, by some fortunate 
caprice of these cannibals (fer the ample and 
minute details of Rutherford upon this point 
leave no doubt of the continued existence of 
this horrid propensity), escaped the fate ‘of 
their comrades. He became a favourite of 
Aimy, the chief of that part of the island 
where he was captured, and married his two 
daughters, after being himself raised to the 
dignity of chief. ‘Many of. the : anecdotes 
which Rutherford gives of the manners of the 
natives, are told with great naiveté, particu- 











|turn-of Post as I Cannot wait and I think 





larly those which relate to his own domestic | 
arrangements. The ceremony of tabooing, 
and the process of tatooing, which Rutherford 
underwent, are: minutely deseribed, as well 
as the war-customs of these. rude islanders. 
Many persons in Liverpool, and amongst 
others the celebrated historian of Leo X., have 
conversed with this person, and have satisfied 
themselves of the general truth of his narra- 
tive. He had the misfortune to be appre- 
hended on.a charge of larceny, but was fully 
acquitted at the last Lancaster assizes; and, 
we understand,* has since returned to one of 
the Society: Islands, but not to New Zealand. 
The following letter; which is characteristic, 
was addressed to the gentleman who pur- 
chased his manuscript, which we hope will be 
given to the world in some popular-shape :— 
Liverpool, August 24th, 1828. 
Henourd Sir, — You will be Pleasd to Ex- 
cuese ‘the Liberty I am at Present takeing 
But the Case of Nessesety I am Now Placed 
in forceses me to write to your honour Con- 
cerning My Manuscript which has Been Put 
into your hands by Mr. junr. whom I 
saw the other Day he his at Present at Lan- 
cester Assieses But informed me that a Cer- 
tain Sum had Been offered for it, and’ he 
Expected an ancwer from you By the time he 
Returned But.as I have Shipet on bord a 
vessel I intend to go to the Society Islands 
again I Disire you to’eather send me the 
Mony or otherwise the Manuscript By Re- 





ham, have all fallen, in succession, within the 
past year ; and we are not aware that the pub. 
lic are in possession of any likenesses of these 
gallant and unfortunate individuals. We pre- 
sent them with the three, engraved in the best 
style possible for a newspaper sheet. For the 
originals we are indebted to a miniature of 
Major Laing in the possession of his friend 
Mr. Smith, of the Colonial Office’; to a picture 
of Captain Clapperton, painted by Manton for 
Lady Seaforth, similar to that in the possession 
of Mr. Murray, who has kindly lent us the fine 
frontispiece to his forthcoming volume of Clap- 
perton’s Travels, by which to correct our im. 
pression; and, lastly, to a miniature of Major 
Denham, by Newton, in the possession of his 
brother, J. C. Denham, Esq., and also refer- 
ring to Phillip’s portrait of the same, which 
| belongs to Mr. Murray. We may, therefore, 
| speak of these as good resemblances of our re- 
gretted countrymen. They are engraved by 
| Mr. Branston. 








you have had it Long Enough: ‘E‘am Sir 
your Humble Servent, Jn RuTHERFORD. 

You will Be Pleasd to Direct forme at 
Mr. Jn Gilbert, No. 42 Limé Stret, New 
Hay Market, Lirerpool. ° 

“If No ancwer Comes in ‘time*I’ shall Come 
to London Myself. 

It'is a singular fact, that. many of the cus- 
toms of the New Zealanders bear a close re- 
semblance to those of the ancient Jews. Among 
other peculiarities, it is esteemed unclean to eat 
twice out of the same basket; and the prin. 
cipal occupation of the women, therefore, is 
the constant manufacturing of baskets, from 
the bark of the palm-tree, for their lordly mas. 
ters, after whose meals ‘out of them these arti- 
cles are carefully consumed. In‘other respects 
there are a°multitude of circumstances which 
render things clean or unclean in the code of 
the natives. . 





TIMBUCTOO. / 
Report of the Special Committee appointed to 
give.an Account of the Travels of M. Au- 
guste Caillé to Timbuctoo and the Interior of 
Africa. (Geographical Society.) 
GENTLEMEN,—You have appointed a com- 
mittee composed of Messrs.’ Eyriés, Cadet de 
Metz, Amedée Jaubert, Larenaudiére, Baron 
Roger, and myself, to inquire into the'result of 
the travels of M. Augustus Caillé into the in- 
terior of Africa. This committee lids met, and 
has appointed me to make the following report. 





Its first care was to assure’ itsélf of: he place 
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whenee the. vo set out, of the route which 
he followed, end of the countries and places 
which he visited. Being questioned on these 
several points, and all the different circum- 
stances of hia journey, he replied in the clearest 
and most satisfactory manner. The committee 
was struck with the simplicity and frankness 
of his account, which does not permit us to en- 
tertain any doubt of the reality and authen. 
ticity of his different excursions; namely, the 
crossing of the Dhioliba, his route to the east 
of the countries of Soulimana and of Kissi, 
his navigation on the Great River, his residence 
at Timbuctoo, and, lastly, his journey across 
the Great Desert to the empire of Marocco. 
Baron Roger had positive knowledge of his 
going from St. Louis, and of his arrival the 
following year at Kakondy, whence he sent 
word to Senegal of his departure for the inte- 
rior.. Thus the point from which he started 
is certain; we may say the same of the point 
of his arrival, since he was received, ost 
immediately on leaving the Desert, by our col- 
league M. Delaporte, consul-general at Tan- 
giers. With regard to Timbuctoo, besides the 
very circumstantial details which the voyager 
brings with him, and the sketches which he 
made during his stay there, we have a further 
guarantee in his aecount of the catastrophe of 
the unfortunate Major Laing, who reached 
that town in 1826. Notwithstanding the di- 
versity of the reports in circulation of this me- 
lancholy event, M. Caillé’s statements agree 
with those of a Meor, who arrived at St. Louis 
last March from Timbuctoo, and who saw 
among the Toyaricks some books belonging to 
the major. Besides, our countryman lived in 
a house near that which had been inhabited by 
the English traveller, and it was there he col- 
lected circumstantial information, the autho- 
rity of which seems incontestable. 

The committee can add .to the preceding, 
other grounds for confidence. During the first 
part of his journey, that is to say, proceeding 
to the east across the mountains of Fouta- 
D*hiallon, he passed between the towns of 
Timbo and Labey, and, consequently, must 
have crossed the route which our colleague, M. 
Mollien, took in 1818. Now he describes the 
mountains, the villages, the appearance of the 
country, and all the local circumstances, in such 
a manner, that M. Mollien perfectly recog. 
nises them in the description thus given. 
These two journeys, therefore, confirm each 
other; and this result is not unimportant ‘to 


phy. 

Our countryman has employed so much at- 
tention and perseverance in noting his route, 
his direction, and the time employed in the 
journey, that it has been easy for one of us 
to form, with his journal, a connected and 
complete itinerary from Kakondy to the 
port of Rabat, in the empire of Marocco; in 
which will be indicated the nature and the di- 
versities of the ground, such as mountains, 

lains, ravines, forests, the villages and all the 
inhabited spots, the lakes and marshes, the 


Lastly, we may add, that being questioned 
on the manner in which he had.made himself 
the inhabitants, he said tha 


opportunity of 

country ever since 1816, And, in fact, he re- 
plied in this dialect to the questions which were 
pat to him by the committee ; and he, besides, 


spoke several words in the Mandingo languageknown and 
‘ormable 


in a manner confi to the vocabularies 
which we possess. 

We have felt it to be our duty, gentlemen, 
to lay before you all these arguments, and to 
dwell upon them. It now remains for us to 
acquaint you with some of the results which 
have been obtained, in order that the Society 
may be able to appreciate the acquisitions which 
science has just made. We are not permitted 
to enter into extensive details here, which 
would be anticipating the publication. A 
general view is all that the committee thinks 
itself authorised at present to submit to the 
public curiosity. 

The travels of M. Caillé are connected in a 
manner the most advantageous for perfecting 
or confirming our geographical knowledge, with 
the excursions of Watt and Winterbottom to 
Timbo in 1791, of Major Laing in the countries 
of Kourankoo and Soulimana in 1822, of M. 
Mollien into the Fouta-D’hiallon in 1818, of 
Mungo Park to the Dhioliba in 1795 and 1805, 
of Dochard to Yaminaand Bammakou in 1819; 
lastly, with the itineraries of the caravans on 
the route from Timbuctoo to the country of 
Tafilet. 

No doubt can now be entertained of the very 
elevated position of the sources of the Basing, 
the principal river flowing into the Senegal. 
Setting out on the 19th of April, 1827, from 


resented in the maps by the 
name of ‘Dibbie, but incorrectly placed); and 
he gives on the whole course of the river 
data equally positive and novel. 

At length he arrived at Kabra, the port of 
Timbuctoo, on the 19th of April; and the 
next day made his entry into the town. 
After having sketched a view of the habita- 
tions and the buildings of the city, noted 
what was worthy of observation, and made 
inquiries respecting the course of the rivers in 
the neighbourhood, he joined a caravan, which 
was setting out for Marocco. On the 4th of 
May -he set out for El Arawan, with 800 
camels, laden with all kinds of goods, the pro- 
duce of the interior, and arrived there in six 
days. There 600 camels joined the caravan, 
and in eight days more he arrived at the well 
of Teligue. All the wells of sweet or brackish 
water, and all the stages, are carefully noted 
by M. Caillé in this passage over the Great 
Desert. The season of the burning winds from 
the east rendered the fatigues and the priva- 
tions of this journey still more severe. 

Leaving El Arawan on the 19th of May, 
he did not arrive till the 29th of June at El 
Harib, where the caravan divided into several 
parts; and on the 234. of July he reached 
Tafilet. Atlength, on the 12th of August, he 
stopped at the very place which Ben Batouta 
visited in the fourteenth century, in the city 


Kakondy, the tomb of Major Peddie and of| of Fez; then he continued his journey with a 


Major Campbell, M. Caillé crossed that river 
at Bafila: he also crossed the great river 
Dhioliba, at a point which may be very 
naturally connected with the position that 
Major Laing assigns to its source. Thence 
he went and resided at Kankan, a large town 
in the country of the same name, which is 
enriched by the 

Bourré; and he proceeded about 200 miles 


east beyond the Soulimana to the village of 


Timé, where he arrived on the 3d of August. 


So far he had stcompanied a caravan of 


Mandingo merchants, travelling on foot. In 
this village he was detained five whole months 
by illness 
tion, attended with much danger; and which 
was produced by the inclemency of the cli- 


guide, reached the sea, and on the 14th of Sept. 
arrived at Tangiers, where the consul of France 
received him, provided for his security, and 
succeeded in saving him from the dangers 
which he would have incurred if he had been 
recognised under his disguise. 

M. Caillé had provided himself before his 


vicinity of the gold mines of | departure with two compasses, which served 


him during his journey, and by means of which 
he was able to note the,directions. of his route. 
Howevér iitiperfost such a method may be, 
when compared with geometrical operations 
or astronomical observations, we must be happy 
to have the delineation of the routes, and the 


, being attacked by a scorbutic affec-| information of an eye-witness, upon countries 


respecting which we possessed hitherto only 
itineraries of the Arabs, reckoned by days’ 


mate, and the hardships which he had under-| journeys, and for the most part contradictory, 


gone in crossing the steep mountains of the 
Fouta-D’hiallon. This great chain seems, in 
fact, to be formed of several stages, abounding 


vague, or confused. What proves besides that 
he has correctly noted the length ,of the jour- 
neys is, that they agree with the most ac. 


in torrents and precipices. In this interesting] curate accounts that we possess of the distances 


part of his route he took care to obtain informa- 
tion respecting the position of Bammakou, 
and of its relations with Senegambia. 

At Timé begins another excursion towards 
the north: this is the second part of the jour- 
ney. 
Dhioliba: he set out on the 9th of January 
last; and after having seen and passed through 
more than a hundred villages, and made him- 
self closely acquainted with the position of 
Sego, he met with the river again on the 10th 
of March at Galia, coming from the west, and 
crossed an arm of it to proceed to Jenné. All 
this part is entirely new, as well as the en- 
virons of the route from Timbo to Timé. 

The third part of the journey is on the Great 
River, M. Caillé embarked upon it on the 23d 
of March, after staying thirteen days at Jenné. 
He went on board a very large bark, which 
was part ofa mercantile flotilla. It was the 
season when the water is low. In some places 
the river is a mile in breadth, and in others 
much narrower. Its breadth and rapidity are 
variable. On the way he notes and describes 





the rivers that flow into it; the islands, and 
especially Lake Debo (the same which is 


of places in the empire of Marocco. 

The success of M. Caillé’s enterprise is the 
more interesting, as he has completed it by his 
own resources, without the participation and 
assistance of any other person, He has sacri- 


M. Caillé desired again to reach the| ficed all he possessed to defray the expenses of 


his journey; he has done all that was pos- 
sible, and more than could be hoped, with 
such resources,;—and has had the good fortune 
to succeed completely. If such services are cal~ 
culated to obtain for M. Caillé the favour of the 
public and of the government, how much must 
they excite the interest and gratitude of the 
Geographical Society ? It was the Programme. 
published by the Society in 1824, which fixed 
his determination to penetrate into the in- 
terior of an unknown continent. One of us 
being at that time in Senegal, and seeing that 
he had for many years. been animated by 3 
love of travelling, communicated to him a copy 
of the Programme; and from that time M. Caillé 
employed all his efforts for three years more, 
stags its ice a's onde 
ing so a : thii y 
8 witness most worthy of credit—our colleague, 
Baron Roger, who was at tha} time governor 
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of Senegal. It was then that M. Caillé quitted 
St. Louis, and visited several neighbouring 
countries: he then chose the Rio. Nunez as 
the point of departure. At Kakondy he had 
the good fortune to find a caravan setting out 
for the interior, and judiciously embraced the 
favourable opportunity. 

The Programme published by the Society 
in 1824 is composed of two parts. The first 
requires principally positive information re- 
specting Timbuctoo and the rivers in the 
vicinity, and some account of the countries 
towards the east: M. Caillé has fulfilled most 
of these conditions. The second part, for 
which the Society has allotted a special recom- 
pense, requires’ indeed celestial observations ; 
but it is still a question whether it is possible 
for a person who penetrates for the first time 
into these countries, even when provided with 
the n instruments, to fulfil a condition 
equally difficult and dangerous. Who does 
not know both the ferocious jealousy which 
the Moors and all those who are in possession 
of the commerce of that part of Africa, have 
at all times entertained of the Europeans; and 
the resistance experienced by Belzoni, who 
endeavoured to proceed in that direction; and 
the tragical end of Antoine Piloti; and the de- 
plorable issue of the enterprise of Major Laing ? 

M. Caillé has penetrated to Timbuctoo; he 
went thither setting out from Senegambia, as 
the Society required. If he has not executed 
every thing which it wished might be done, 
he has, on the other hand, made many new and 
valuable observations, which were not required, 
on the Fouta-D’hiallon, on the countries to the 
east, and on parts of the course of the Dhio- 
liba: he sailed upon that river for a whole 
month. He has collected information respect- 
ing the mines of Bourré, and has made other 
researches which were not gequired, The dis- 
covery of thes¢ countries, and the descriptions 
of the regions of Baleya, of Kankan, and of 
Wassoulou, are such a valuable acquisition to 
geography, that even if he had not reached 
the city of Timbuctoo, he would merit a dis- 
tinguished recompense. He has likewise the 
merit of having collected a vocabulary of the 
Mandingo language, and another of the Kissour 
language, which is spoken at Timbuctoo, toge- 
ther with the Moorish ; andalso of having taken 
notes respecting the customs, ceremonies, pro- 
ductions, and commerce of these countries. 
On the other hand, there are in our Pro- 
gramme, conditions which have been partly 
fulfilled since its publication, by the celebrated 
English travellers, Oudney, Clapperton, and 
Denham; namely, those conditions which 
regard the country and the mountains to the 
east and east-south-east of Timbuctoo: there 
were, therefore, no longer the same reasons 
for requiring the fulfilment of them. 

Thus, in awarding to M. Caillé the recom- 
pense which it has promised to him who 
should have reached the town of Timbuctoo, 
and should have given a description of it, the 
Society will comply with the general expecta- 
tion, and it will be certain of possessing accu- 
rate information respecting countries with 
which we were imperfectly or not at all ac. 
quainted. It will give its honourable suffrage to 
aman who speaks of them, not by hearsay, but 
from what he has seen with his own eyes ; who, 
in his plain and ingenuous narratives, relates 
without any exaggeration what he has ‘seen, 
and does not endeavour to excite attention by 
extraordinary adventures, This is precisely 
the kind of interest which the Geographical 
ao attaches to discoveries — namely, that 

$ : 





It is a great deal fora man to have at length 
succeeded in dissolving the species of enchant- 
ment which appeared to strike every Euro- 
pean who has reached this mysterious point of 
the Dhioliba. We are now certain, that four 
or five months are sufficient to come from 
Timbuctoo to Europe. Now that the possi- 
bility of the journey and of the return is 
proved by the event, and not by conjectures, 
all those zealous individuals, whom so many 
catastrophes, succeeding in rapid succession, 
might have diverted from their design, will 
recover their courage, and attempt the enter- 
prise. This is another great service rendered 
to science by M. Caillé, for which it will 
give him credit, if it is not entirely consoled 
by his success for the deplorable loss of Ma- 
jor Laing. 

On a subject so fruitful in geographical and 
scientific developments, it would have been 
easy to expatiate and excite interest by nu- 
merous comparisons ; but the committee thinks 
itself bound to confine itself to the limits of the 
commission which it had received. It must, 
therefore, equally pass over in silence the 
narratives of J. Léon, of Ben Batouta and of 
El Edrissi, and the relations of the Portuguese 
with Timbuctoo, in the fifteenth century ; the 
journey of Paul Imbert, in the seventeenth ; 
and that of Robert Adams, in 1810, which is 
still disputed ; and so many others within these 
forty years. To act otherwise, would be for- 
getting that we speak to auditors who have 
fathomed all the elements of the problems of 
the geography of Africa,—as is proved, gentle- 
men, by the subject of the three prizes which 
you have offered to men determined to brave 
every danger, to explore that great continent 
for the joint interest of science and humanity. 

It is easy, gentlemen, from all that precedes, 
to infer the proposals which your committee 
has the honour to make sto’ yow, namely: 
First, that you would grant to M. Auguste 
Caillé the prize which you have offered to the 
first traveller who should arrive at Timbuctoo, 
coming from Senegambia. Secondly, that the 
present report be communicated to their ex- 
cellencies the Ministers of the Interior, of the 
Marine, and of Foreign Affairs. We cannot 
finish this report without paying a just tribute 
of gratitude to M. Delaporte, acting as consul. 
general at Tangiers, for the generous and 
assiduous care which he bestowed on our 
countryman. The Society owes him a parti- 
cular testimony of gratitude for having saved 
the traveller and, the papers which he brought 
with him. 

Signed and adopted, &c. 


SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION TO EGYPT. 
Fourth Letter of M. Champollion. 
Saccara, Oct. 5, 1828. 
WE remained at Cairo till the 30th Sept., and 
on the evening of the same day we slept in our 
maarch, in order to sail early the next morn- 
ing for the site of Memphis. On the Ist 
October we passed the night before the village 
of Massarah, on the east bank of the Nile; 
and the next morning, at six o’clock, we tra- 
versed the plains to reach some great quarries 
which I wished to examine, because Memphis, 
situated on the opposite bank, must have been 
built of stone brought from them. The day 
was extremely fatiguing, but I visited almost 
all the caverns with which the declivity of the 
mountain of Thorrah is excavated. I found 
that these quarries of fine white stone have 
been worked in all 3; and I discovered 
first, an i tion, dated in the month of 


| Paophi, in the.fourth year of the reign of the 


Emperor Augustus; secondly, another inscrip. 
tion, of the seventh year, the same month, of 
the reign of a Ptolemy, who must be Soter 
the first, there being.no surname ; thirdly, an 
inscription of the second year of King Acoris, 
one of those who revolted against the Persians ; 
lastly, two of the largest of these quarries were 
opened in the 22d year of King Amosis, the 
father of the 18th dynasty, as is literally stated 
on two beautiful stele, sculptured in the rock 
on the side of the two entrances. These 
stele also indicate that the stones of this 
quarry were employed in building the temples 
of Phtha, of Apis, and of Ammon, at Mem. 
phis; and this indication gives the date of 
these temples, which were well known to the 
ancients. I have also found in another 
quarry, of the epoch of the Pharaohs, two 
monoliths, drawn with red ink upon the walls 
with extreme delicacy and an admirable firm- 
ness of hand. The cornice of one of these 
monoliths, which are only sketched, and the 
execution not begun, bears the prénom and 
the proper name of Psammeticus I. Thus 
the quarries of the Arab mountain between 
Thorrah and Massarah, have been worked 
under the Pharaohs, the Persians, the Lagids, 
the Romans, and in modern times. I add, 
that this comes from their vicinity to the suc. 
cessive capitals of Egypt, Memphis, Posthath, 
and Cairo, 

Returning in the evening on board our 
vessels, like the Greeks after making an 
attack on the city of Tray, but more fortunate 
than they, since we brought off some booty, 
I sailed for Bedrechein, a village situated at 
a short distance on the west. bank of the Nile, 
On the next day, early, we set out for the im. 
mense wood of date trees which covers the 
site of Memphis. After passing Bedrechein, 
which is a quarter of a league inland, we 
perceived that we were on the site af a great 
ancient é¢ity, by the blocks of ite scattered 
over the plain, and those still visible above 
the sands, which will soon cover them for 
ever. Between this village and that of Mit. 
Rahineh are two long parallel hills, which 
appeared to me to be the ruins of an im. 
mense enclosure, built of unburnt bricks, like 
that of Sais, and formerly enclosing the sa- 
cred edifices of Memphis. It was in the in. 
terior of this enclosure that we eaw the great 
colossus dug up by M. Caviglia. I longed to 
examine this monument, of which I had heard 
a great deal, and I confess that I was agreeably 
surprised to find it a magnificent piece of Egyp- 
tian sculpture; this colossus, part of the legs 
of which has disappeared, is not less than 344 
feet long. It has fallen with its face to the 
ground, so that the countenance has remained 
entire. Its physiognomy is sufficient to enable 
me to recognise in it a statue of Sesostris, for 
it is a most faithful portrait of the fine Sesos- 
tris at Turin: the inscriptions on the arms, 
the breast, and the girdle, confirm my idea; 
and there is now no doubt that there are 
at Turin and Memphis two portraits of the 
greatest of the Pharaohs. I have caused a 
drawing to be made of this head with extreme 
care, and copies to be taken of all the inscrip- 
tions. This colossus was not alone; and if I 
obtain special funds for excavations at Mem- 
phis on a great scale, I can engage, in less than 
three months, to people the museum in the 
—— with = 0 bn ry — — 

8, and v nteresting for history. his 
co : before which are considerable sub- 
structions of caleareous stone, was, according 





to all appéarance, placed before @ great gate- 
way, and mugt haye had others eorresponding 
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with it. I have caused some excavations to be 
made to convince myself of this, but I shall be 
pressed for time.’ A little farther‘on, and upon 
the same line, there are. still some ler 
colossi of the same Pharaoh, of rose-coloured 
granite, but in very bad condition. This was 
also a gate. 
‘ To the north of the colossus there was a 
temple of Venus, built of white calcareous 
stone, and outside the great enclosure on the 
east side. I have continued the excavations 
commenced by Caviglia, the result of which 
has fully proved, that there existed: at that 
place a temple ornamented with pilasters, in 
pairs, of red granite, and dedicated to Phtha 
and Hathor co and Venus), the two great 
divinities of Memphis, by Rameses the Great. 
The principal enclosure contained also, on the 
east side, a vast necropolis, resembling that 
which I met with at Sais. ; 

It was on the 4th of October that I encamped 
at Saccara, for we were under tents: seven 
or eight Bedouins, chosen beforehand, keep 

every night, and execute our commis- 
sions during the day: they are brave, and ex- 
cellent people‘when they are well treated. 

I visited at Saccara the plain of the mum- 
ceme of Memphis, co- 
ids and tombs which have 

This place, thanks to the 
barbarous rapacity of the dealers in antiquities, 
presents hardly any thing worth studying; the 
tombs ornamented with ae Tagg for the 
host part, laid waste, or filled up again after 
having been plundered. This desert is fright. 
ful; it is formed of a series of little’ sand-hills, 
produced by the excavations, and the whole 
strewed with ‘human’ bones, the remains of 
former generations.‘ Only two tombs attracted 
our attention,:‘and. indemnified. me for the 
melan¢holy aspest of this’ field of desplation. 
T*found ‘in oné‘of:theni-4 series -of. tian 
birds admirably sculptured on the and: 
acoompanied ‘with their names in hieroglyphics ; 
five species’ of gazelles, also with their names ; 
and lastly, some domestic scenes, such as milk. 
ing, two cooks exercising their art, &c. 

Fifth Letter. 
At the Foot of the Pyramids of Gizeh, Oct. 18, 1828. 
J. HAVE. removed my camp and my penates, 
under the shade. of.the great pyramids, since 
yesterday, when quitting Saccara to visit one 
of the wonders of the world. Seven camels 
and twenty asses conveyed us and our baggage 
across the desert which separates the southern 
pyramids from those of Gizeh,—the most 
celebrated of all, and which it was neces. 
sary for me to see before I set out for Upper 
Egypt. These wonders must be studied closely, 
in order to be properly. appreciated: they seem 
to diminish in height, in proportion as you 
approach them; and it is not till you touch 
the blocks of stone of which they are formed, that 
have a just idea of theirmass and immensity. 
here is little to be done here; and when we 
have copied the scenes of domestic life sculp- 
tured in a tomb near the second pyramid, I 
shall return to our boats, which will come to 
Gizeh for us, and we shall sail with all expe- 
dition for Upper Egypt, which is my real 
head-quarters. Thebes is there, where one 
always arrives too late.* 


® We have also seen three letters from 
M. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR JANUARY. 
And ruled unerring ‘thet angio pom 
mn wer, 

Which draws the = ato 9 tbe the ground.” 
Ar the commencement of the year the earth 
is in perihelion, or that point of its orbit in 
which it makes the closest approach to the 
sun, and 9 deg. 58 min. 4 sec. beyond the 
winter solstice: one of the extremities of the 
major axis of the earth’s orbit is directed to 
this point, and is found by a comparison of 
observations, separated by considerable portions 
of time, to have a progressive motion of 62 sec. 
annuall A very remarkable calculation is 
connected with this slow motion—that the 
major axis of the earth’s orbit coincided with 
the line of the equinoxes about the time that 
chronologists assign to the creation of the 

world. ; 
This, and other minute motions connected 
with the earth and other bodies of the system, 
which formerly excited the apprehension of 
the philosopher, as to indicate the 
gradual decay or derangement of the frame of 
nature, are now satisfactorily explained on, and 
are fully proved to be conformable to, the laws 
of gravitation, and probably even conducive to 
the stability of the whole. Thus, the mutual 
perturbations of Jupiter and Saturn when in 
conjunction, by which one is retarded, and the 
other accélerated, corrected after a 
lapse of ages s—the eccentricity of the orbit of 
the earth is diminishing, but will in the course 
of time again resume its former ellipsis ;—the 
moon’s secular motion is now 74 min. greater 
than it was 2549 years since, yet this ac- 
celeration will never amount to a quantity suf- 
ficient to excite apprehension of the approach 
of the moon too near the earth;—the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic is less now by 23 min. 
47 sec: than. it was time of Eratosthenes, 
decreasing »&~ quantity every year, but 
which will never extend: beyond a degree or 
two; so that there is no ground for the appre- 
hension that the ecliptic will ever coincide 
with the equator, the effect of which would be 
to destroy the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
as at present constituted, and to render this 
earth incapable of sustaining the race of man. 
Amidst these changes, a provision against the 
least imperfection is found to exist, by which 

the general harmony is effectually preserved. 


Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 
i. 


@ New Moon in ittarius . 
2 First wake + # 


11 19 18 
O Full Moon in Cancer . 19 12 17 
C Last Quarter in Libra- . « 27 17 21 


D He M. 
Jupiter in Scorpio . oe 2 9 10 
Venus in Scorpio . . + « + 2 16 20 
Mercury in Sagittarius . 418 
eS rae Bite! ¥O.62/6 30 Ww 4 0 
Saturn in Cancer oe - 19 1 0 
Jupiter inScorpio . .... 80 4 0 


13th day, 17 hrs. 15 min.—Mercury in supe- 
rior conjunction. 

Venus in the early part of the month will 
be seen near the planet Jupiter shortly before 
sunrise, and afford an opportunity of com- 
paring their brilliancy and colour.—6th day, 
the phases of Venus will be 10 digits east il- 
luminated, apparent diameter 12 sec. 

Mars is moving amidst the small stars in the 
constellation Pisces. 





A Paris t 
vaade by M. Chamspollior 
to prosecute his scien- 


tific researches at Sais, is likely to be complied. with, as 
and the King take a warm in- 


ie" i "oan 








the Academy of 
| terest in the success of the expedition. ‘ 





. ‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


:. Jupiter, as he escapes from the solar rays, is 
becoming a beautiful ornament on the brow of 
early dawn.. Wis 

The following are the visible eclipses of his 
satellites :— 


First Satellite, Immersion . 28°18 12 2 
Second Satellite, do. - « 9 18 13 44 
Third Satellite, ersion . . 19.17 37° 8 


20th day, 14 hrs. 45 min.—Saturn in oppo. 
sitidén; its most favourable position for ob- 
servation being removed as far as possible from 
the illumination of the atmosphere .of the 
earth at its nearest to our planet, and its ap. 
parent situation in the heavens coinciding with 
its true place. 
22d day, 1 hr. 15 min.—Urarius in conjunc. 
tion. : 

The comet, concerning which so much in. 
terest was excited some time since, having re- 
appeared, as predicted by Professor Encke, and 
pursued its course.in the track, and at the 
times ‘calculated, has now escaped from the 
penetrating power of the and is 
mingling its mysterious cloud-like form with 
the solar beams. 

The following is a summary of the observa- 
tions made during its appearance :— 

When first observed, its ight was consider. 
ably inferior to that in the nebula of Andro. 
meda; when again compared with ‘it‘aftér an 
interval of a few days, the inequality’had con- 
siderably diminished ; and as it approached the 
sun, before the moon iriterrupted the observa- 
tions on its increasing light, the brilliancy of 
the nebula (abstracting the central-part) was 
but very slightly inferior to thatin the comet. 
On a former return of this body, it had been 
described as appearing like the nebula in the 
head of Aquarius: on comparing these, the 
concentration of light -was observed to be 
sehan in-the : but 
‘in “the “former: much 
inferior ini- brightness to that in‘ the latter; a 
condensation .of the nebulous' matter was con. 
stantly observed towards the north of the 
centre, which might ‘be considered: a nucleus 
or otherwise, according to the various defini. 
tions of the term as applied to these bedies.— 
December 9th“day, 5 hrs. 5 min: it was dis- 
tinctly seen in the twilight, notwithstanding 
the moon was at that time immediately below 
the comet. 

Scarcely an evening passed without evidences 
of its pellicid’ nature, very small stars’ being 
seen through it, conveying the idea’ of’a star. 
like nucleus. It was remarked, that- these 
stars appeared larger when behind the comet 
than when escaped from its nebulosity. 

Dec. 1st day, 5 hrs. 15 min.—Its course was 
traced by means of a double star, which at this 


.| time was enveloped’ by the southern part of the 


coma. The comet passed over’ it-obliquely ; 
and at 7 hrs. 35 min. the star appéared ‘to the 
east, and quite clear of it. 

The northern limb was better defined than 
the southern: in the latter direction the nebu- 
losity seemed more diluted, with occasionally 
an apparent radiation, but no appearance of a 
tail: its figure was circular, approaching to an 
oval.—Dec. 11th day, 6 hrs. the diameter a 
little less than 6 min, 

Deptford. J.T. B. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
KING’S COLLEGE. 
Tux following details respecting’ the plan fer 
conducting this College have mi ] by 
the provisional: Committee; to be submitted to 


@ general meeting of the donors and sub- 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


scribers ; and we have much satisfaction in em- 


bracing the first opportunity. of making them | the coll 


publicly known. 


Visitor.—The visitor will be invested with all the powers 
usually be! his office. 


— ‘undamental regulations concerning the 
course of studies, and the internal discipline of the Col- 
lege, wi council may frame from time to t' 
as well as the appointment and removal of all the officers 

the College, will be subject to the approval of the 


governors. 
ofthe College.” ‘They will regulate the payment for at- 
e will regulate the payment for at- 
at the several lectures, but will not interfere 
with the discipline of the e, except by proposing 
such regulations as they may think expedient for the 
a of the governors. They will also appoint 
principal and professors, subject to the confirma- 

tion of the governors. 

Principal.—The internal government of the College, 
and the general direction and superintendence of the 
course of education, will rest with the principal. 

- He-must be a clergyman, having the degree of M.A. 
at ioet in one of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
or 


It will be‘his duty to preside over the public examina- 
tions, to preach often in the College chapel, and to re- 
port from time to time the state of the College to the 
council and governors. 

The professors will be appointed by the 
the Church of 
of Oriental 


eS. 
course of lectures, to which all students 
admitted will be required to conform, will com- 
Teligion and morals, classical literature, the lower 
of mathematics, the elements of natural philo- 
eophy, English literature and composition, and modern 


fessors in all these branches will have salaries 
to them out of the C e funds, besides such 
: as the council may think proper to e, 
Pp to the number of the students who attend 
will be expected not merely to 
lecture a classes, but - ascertain individual profi- 
ciency uent examination. 

Leet also will be given in law, the higher branches 
of ma » natural and experimental philosophy, 
chemistry, medicine and surgery, anatomy, natural his- 
tory,, the pripciples of commerce, Oriental literature, 
modern languages, and such other branches of literature 

science as maY be hereafter direeted. The attendance 
; these lecjures will.be on, the: of the stu- 

Sass The remunera the saors. who lecture 
on these subjects will We* council, and 

wholly on the, pumber 


E 


a lasses the - mes b 

P ve cl + same en le 

} oe = Deng seerabie for ihe pelea purposes of 
lege. : 

Tutors. Tutors will be appointed by the principal, 
with the approbation of the council. One or more of 
the tutors, under the direction of the principal, will 
reside in each house, or in each portion of the Col- 
lege allotted to the eeatien of students: they will be 
Tes ble to the principal for preserving good order 
an wm nape and will be removable by him, with the 
— of the council. 

he remuneration of the tutors will be provided for, 
sccording to the number of their pupils, out of the Col- 


e fun 
mo student, whether resident or not, must be en- 
, tered under one of the tutors, who will direct and super- 
intend the course of his studies, and assist him with 


of the, tudents will not 

be admitted under the age of sixteen, except in cases 
ee to the princi- 
oy and approved ‘by him. An inquiry will be made 
the principal, previously to the adm of.every 
student, both into his proficiency and his former good 


: “The; principal alone will be authorised to admit or 
reject students, to determine the number of pupils 
to be entered under each tutor. 


The resident students will be subject to such regula- 
tions as the iyo may from time to time announce. 
be required to attend the service of the 

Church of — in the C e chapel on Sundays. 
The non-resident students will be allowed to attend 
on Sundays with their families: the principal to 
be, in all cases, satisfied that t have so attended; 
but, wheuever required by him, they must attend the 

service in the College chapel. 

Prayers will be read on all other mornings, at which 
the attendance of all students, resident and non-resident, 


will be required. 

- Public ,Examinations.— Public. examinations of the 
students will take place at stated — when prizes 
and other honorary distinctions will be awarded. 

At these examinations, the students’ knowledge of the 
evidences of natural revealed » and of the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity, as taught by the 
united Church of England and ireland, will be carefully 
inquired into. Every student will be- expected to ex- 
hibit a certain degree of proficiency in these subjects. 


@ —| " 1 
Tecommended, will be allowed, under the melaan a 
the principal, to attend, lectures in any particular course 





of study; - but never to such. an.extent as to interfere 
with the ——_ of the preven od or Be a ged of 
e ersons 80 att will nol recog- 
nised on ratenta, nor will t be entitled to contend 
for prizes or rewards; nor certificates of attend- 
ance at lectures be granted to any persons who have 
not gone through the prescribed course of religious in- 
struction. j 
All persons under twen rs of age, so attending, 
will be required also to pe Bry such parts of the course 
of religious instruction as, in the opinion of the principal, 
rier Departments The lower department, which 
r .— The lower ich, 
in its details, will be totally distinct from the higher, 
though intended to afford an education p ‘atory to 
. = consist of a school for the reception of day 


scholars. 

This department will be placed under the separate 
management of a head master, appointed by the council, 
and a competent number of under masters, appointed by 
him, all members of the Church of England. 

The system here carried on embrace a course of 
religious instruction’ suited to the age of the pupils, 
classics, arithmetic, elementary mathematics, the modern 


he hg of the masters will depend on the number 

of the pupils. ° 

One or more public examinations will take place every 
year, at which prizes will be distributed. ‘ 
" With regard to the site of the College, we 
have heard that, though the Ring in the Re- 
gent’s Park is yet within the occupation of the 
Committee, there has, nevertheless, been some 
talk of finishing Somerset House, by adding 
the eastern wing, and appropriating a portion 
of this noble pile to the great national object 
which has hitherto proceeded so auspiciously. 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Tower Menagerie: comprising the Natu- 
ral History of the Animals contained in that 
Establishment ; with Anecdotes of their Cha. 
racters and History. 8vo. pp. 241. . Lon- 
don, Jennings ;. Dublin, Wakeman. 

An elegant and interesting work, and an ex- 

cellent present for young persons at this season 

‘of affectionate bounty; - It contains delinea- 

tions, descriptiohs, and -sttecdopes,y,of all \the 

animals which were in the menagerie of the 

Tower in the last simmer. The drawings are 

by Mr. William Harvey, who, as the intro- 

duction justly ‘observes, ‘* in seizing faithful 
and characteristic portraits of animals in rest- 
less and almost incessant motion, has succeeded 
in overcoming difficulties which can be appre- 
ciated only by those who have attempted simi. 
lar delineations.”” The engravings, which are 
on wood, have been executed by Messrs. Bran- 
ston| and Wright, and do them the highest 
credit ; conveying the distinctive characters of 
the various animals, &c. with admirable fide- 
lity and spirit. We were especially struck 
with the representations of the Lioness and her 

Cubs, the Jaguar, the Chetah, the Striped 

Hyena, the Grizzly Bear, the Zebra, the Great 

Sea-Eagle, the Secretary Bird, &c. By the 

by, an accident happened to the last-mentioned 

bird, at which, fatal as it proved, it is impos- 
sible to refrain from Yanghiig, Such is the 
excellent management, especially as regards 
cleanliness (that essential security of animal 
health), of Mr. Copps,. the present keeper of 
the menagerie, that during the time the work 
was passing through the press, not a single 
death occurred from disease; and one only 
from an accidental cause :—‘* the secretary 
bird having incautiously.introduced its long 
neck into the den of the hyena, was deprived 
of it and of its head at one bite.” It is said, 
in the particular description of the bird, that 

‘* it was for a long time one of the torments of 

ornithologists, who puzzled themselves in vain 

to assign it’a definitive place in-the system.” 

We really think that, after the above-men- 

tioned occurrence, there ought to be no farther 

difficulty on the subject, but that it should be 
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at once admitted into the class anser — goose. 
Secretary, indeed! ‘The appellation is calum- 
nious. hen did Lord Aberdeen, Sir George 
Murray, or Mr. Peel, everincautiously introduce 
his neck into the den of a hyena?—The literary 
department of this pleasing volume has been 
superintended by E. T. Bennet, Esq. a member 
of the Zoological Society, who has arranged the 
whole of the materials, which have been col- 
lected from various and authentic sources. 


Panorama of the Rhine and the adjacent Coun- 
try, from Cologne to Mayence, &c. London. 
S. Leigh. 

Tuts panoramic view has long been the com- 
panion of the vessels which plied upon the 
Rhine, and a very useful companion to thou- 
sands of our tourists. The public are, there. 
fore, much obliged to Mr. Leigh for furnishing 
them with a better engraved and more intelli- 
gible performance than the original German by 
Delkeskamp ; the value of which he has greatly 
enhanced to the traveller, by giving a map of 
routes from various points on the coast to the 
river so.zealously visited. Notices of the prin- 
cipal places are also au additional advantage in 
this publication. 


Her Grace, Charlotte Florentia, Duchess of 
Northumberland. Engraved by Dean, from 
a Miniature by Mrs. James Robertson. Col- 
naghi. 
Turs: print.is the forty-ninth portrait of the 
picture gallery of the female nobility published 
in La Belle Assemblée. The expression of the 
features is very marked and striking ; and the 
plate is a fine specimen of the delicacy and 
force of which stippled engraving is susceptible. 
Really, this gallery. is becoming highly inte- 
resting and valuable; comprehending, as it 
does, the *‘ pictures in litile”’ wf so many of 
the, most. brilligng. ornaments .pf the British 
court. Ay tne b ; 
~ ma ee 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE CHURCHYARD. 
The shadow of the church falls o’er the ground, 
- Hallowing its place of rest; and here the dead 
Slumber, where all religious impulses, 
And sad and holy feelings, angel like, 
Make the spot sacred with themselves, and wake 
Those sorrowful emotions in the heart 
Which purify it, like a temple meet 
For an unearthly presence. Life, vain Life, 
The bitter and the worthless, w fore here 
Do thy remembrances intrude? 
Tue willow shade is on the ground, 
A green and solitary shade ; 
And many a wild flower on that mound 
Its pleasant summer home has made. 


And every breath that waves a leaf 
Flings down upon the lonely flowers 

A moment’s sunshine, bright and brief_— 
A blessing looked by passing hours. 


Those sweet, vague sounds are on the air, 
Half sleep, half song—half false, half true, 

As if the wind that brought them there 
Had touched them with its music too. 


It is the very place to dream 
Away a twilight’s idle rest ; 

Where Thought floats down astarry stream, 
Without a shadow on its breast. 


Where Wealth, the fairy gift, ’s our own, 
Without its low and petty cares ; 

Where Pleasure some new veil has thrown 
To hide the weary face she wears. 

Where hopes are high, yet cares come not, 

* Those fellow-waves of life’s drear sea, 

Its froth and depth—-where Love is what 
Love ouly.in a'dream can be. 
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I cannot muse beside that mound— 
T cannot dream beneath that shade— 
Too solemn is the haunted ground 
Where Death his resting-place has made. 
I feel my heart beat but to think 
Each pulse is bearing life away ; 
I cannot rest upon the grave, 
And not feel kindred to its clay. 
* * a » 
There is a name upon the stone— 
Alas! and can it be the same— 
The young, the lovely, and the loved ?— 
It is too soon to bear thy name. 
Too soon !—oh no, ’tis best to die 
Ere all of life save breath is fled : 
Why live when feelings, friends, and hopes, 
Have long been numbered with the dead ? 
But thou, thy heart and. cheek were bright 
No check, no soil had either known ; 
The angel natures of yon sky 
Will only be to thee thine own. 
Thou knew’st no rainbow-hopes that weep 
Themselves away to deeper shade ; 
Nor Love, whose very happiness 
Should make the wakening heart afraid. 
The green leaves e’en in spring they fall, 
The tears the stars at midnight weep, 
The dewy wild-flowers—such as these 
Are fitting mourners o’er thy sleep. 
For human tears are lava-drops, 
That scorch and wither as they flow ; 
Then let them fiow for those who live, 
And not for those who sleep below. 
Oh, weep for those whose silver chain 
Has long been loosed, and yet live on— 
The doomed to drink of life’s dark wave, 
Whose golden bowl has long been gone ! 
Ay, weep for those, the wearied, worn, 
downward by some earthly tie, 
By some vain some vainer love, 
Who loathe to live, yet fear to die. 
L. E. L. 


CHANGE. 
I would not care, at least so much, sweet Spring, 
For colour flowers— 


thy boughs— 


To former beauty; and the desolate 
Is doubly sorrowful when it recalls 
It was not always desolate. 


WueEn those eyes have forgotten the smile 

they wear now, [brow— 
When care shall have shadowed that beautiful 
When thy hopes and thy roses together lie 


‘dead 

And thy heart turns back pining to days that 
are fled— 

Then wilt thou remember what now seems to 


pass 
Like the moonlight on water, the breath-stain 


on glass : 
Oh! maiden, the lovely and youthful, to thee, 
How rose-touched the page of thy future must 
be! 
By the past, if thou judge it, how little is there 
But flowers that flourish, but hopes that are 
~ fair; [spring, 
And what is thy present? a southern sky’s 
With thy feelings and fancies like birds on the 
wing. 
As the rose by the fountain flings down on the 
wave 
I's blushes, forgetting its glass is its grave ; 


So the heart ts colour on life’s early 
hour flower 


The charmed light darkens, the rose-leaves are 


And life, like the fountain, floats colourless on, 
Said I, when thy beauty’s sweet vision was 


How wouldst thou turn, pining, to days like 
the dead ! 


Oh! long ere one shadow shall darken that 
brow. 

Wilt thou weep like a mourner o’er all thou 
lovest now ; 

When thy hopes, like spent arrows, fall short 
of their mark ; 

Or, like meteors at midnight, make darkness 
more dark ; 

When thy feelings lie fettered like waters in 
frost 

Or, scattered too freely, are wasted and lost : 

For aye cometh sorrow, when youth has past 


by— 
What saith the Arabian? Its memory’s a sigh. 





1828. miIpNiIcHT. 1829. 
New Year loquitur. 
Son of dark ages! Oh, relate 
Some lessons of the past ! 
Tell me where dire misfortunes wait ; 
Say how my lost is cast ! 


Old Year. 
The past is known, The future strides 
A giant in the dark ; 
And fate’s relentless shafts he guides 
Unerring to their mark. 


New Year. 
Shall I in future annals rank 
A great and glorious year ? 
Or, will my months roll round a blank, 
Unmarked by joy or fear ? 





é . ur Old Year. .. 
Thy moons, like mine, shall wax and wane, 
hy suns will set and shine ; 
And thou the title shalt obtain 
Of eighteen twenty-nine. 
New Year. 
And is that all, my 
That thou canst 


friend, 
1 to me? 


Old Year. 
Ay—all. I’m old and near my end, 
And nothing more can see. 
a hours slipt by from night to day, 
scarce know how they went — 
But, since they’re gone, I’m free to say 
With few was I content, 
Alack! Such thoughts are grievous now, 
And make my spirit sore. 
New Year (aside). 
By all my budding hopes I vow, 
The old fellow’s quite a bore! 
Old Year. 
Hush! Hear that deep-toned midnight bell 
Say I must cease to bes 
ALovkzE it tolls my funeral knell. 
(The clock striketh, and the Old Year vanisheth 
for ever: then, amid the pealing of bells, ] 
New Year loquitur. 
Hark! They att ring for me! 


LT’ Envoi. 

And now old pce is dead, 
May young eight twenty-nine 
Who oa to rule our hours instead, 

Bring joy to thee and thine. 





But the hearp bas itp fading ng well as the 
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DRAMA. 

The Christmas Pantomimes.—We cannot 
go on, year after year, lamenting the decay of 
pantomime. We have looked back to our 
Jeremiad of last Christmas, and perceive 
that, with little or no alteration, it might be 
reprinted upon the present melancholy occa. 
sion. The Queen Bee and Little Red-Riding- 
Hood are equally deficient in all the true qua- 
lities of a harlequinade; and the grand ri- 
valry lies, as usual of late, between the scene, 
painters. Last year Covent Garden had it 
‘all to nothing ;” but turn and turn about 
is fair play ; and Mr. Stanfield has triumphantly 
atoned for his failure of last season. The whole 
of his ‘* Grand moving picture from Spithead 
to the Rock of Gibraltar,” is, in our opinion, 
faultless. Its beauty and truth were acknow- 
ledged by the acclamations of the spectators ; 
and the maneuvering of the vessels completed 
the extraordinary illusion. We must, how. 
ever, object to his presenting us with one 
mosque and a few vessels as “a grand View 
of Constantinople.” Mr. Ruberts’s “Movi 
Panorama of the grand Russian Army’s pee | 
to Turkey,” is, we are sorry to say, very in.. 
ferior to his admirable ‘“* Naumachia”’ of last 
Christmas. With the exception of the views 
of St. Petersburgh and Constantinople (neither 
of which, by the way, though beautifully paint- 
ed, are taken from the best points of —> 
there is little to praise, and much to find fault 
with. The figures in the battle are ill drawn, 
and worse coloured; and falling stones, dan. 
cing negroes, and galloping horses, are utterly 
destructive of scenic illusion. Stanfield, who, 
we believe, set the example of introducing 
figures, and is, indeed, rather too fond of it 
for our taste, generally contrives. to represent 
them in sitting or reclining postures, or stand. 
ing in group: jhe or conversing. “The man 

p on the steps, in one of the early dio. 
ramas, gave great reality to the scene; but 
had he been painted jumping down them, the 
effect would have been ludicrous, and the 
deception entirely destroyed. The careless 
drawing and the vicious colouring of the sub« 
jects are still less pardonable; and we speak 
our mind thus freely, as we haye ever done 
justice to the great talent of Mr. Roberts, and 
are amongst his warmest admirers and well- 
wishers. In architectural scene-painting he is 
unrivalled, and in his sea-views he is, perhaps, 
inferior only to Stanfield; we regret, there. 
fore, to see his pencil guilty of such a white 
horse as the first in the battle, or of such a 
gray one (a bad copy of Horace Vernet) as 
that which closes the group. The clouds of 
brickdust, intended to represent the ‘* sul. 
phurous canopy” of the combat, are also ex, 
ceedingly objectionable; and we wish the whole 
of this part of the picture could be effaced, and 
views of Jassy; Bucharest, Silistria, Varna, 
Shumla, Adrian &c., introduced in its 
stead. As it is, Mr. Roberts has permitted 
himself to be outstripped by Mr. W. Grieve, 
whose “* Cathedral and City of Rouen,” with 
the bridge of boats, mill, &c., is the gem of 
the pantomime. It is, we think, the chefs 
@euvre of this rapidly rising artist, the worthy 
son of a worthy sire. ‘“ St. John’s Gate,” 
at Southampton, also by W. Grieve, is deserv- 
ing a frame; and-the ** Opening of St. Ca- 
therine’s Docks,” in which he has been ad- 
mirably seconded by the machinist, reflects 

credit on his invention and know] 
of stage effect. ‘‘ The Rosy Bower,” by Mr. 
T. Grieve, is well imagined and executed ; and 





the rest of the scenery creditable to the various 
artists.of the establishment,... eg aid 








The performers at both houses exerted them- 
selves to the utmost ; and Mr. Parsloe deserves 
particular mention for his excellent study of 
the wolf. The ‘ stealthy pace” of the animal 
was imitated to perfection; and a capital 
mask gave a fearful reality to his appearance. 
His jumping on the magician’s chair, and 
examining the book of fate, savoured, we 
should say, a little too much of the monkey. 
With that solitary exception, the study, we 
repeat, is excellent. 





Tue Beau Stratagem has been revived, with 
an admirable cast of parts, at Covent Garden. 
C. Kemble is as fine in it as can be imagined ; 
and. Keeley, and Power, and Warde, and Miss 
Chester, and Mrs. Davenport, support him in 
a style seldom equalled in any comedy upon 
the stage. 


ADELPHI. 

Tue Adelphi has produced its annual har- 
lequinade, under the seductive title of The 
Magic Marrowbone! or, Taffy was a Weich- 
man, Taffy was a Thief!—and though 
it would be a bold word to say it was equal 
to the never-to-be-frogotten Batrachomyo- 
machia of last Christmas, it undoubtedly pos- 
sesses: more of the true whim and _ glorious 
absurdity of its species than its two rivals 
could boast of if put together; and it has, 
moreover, the assistance of Paulo, who, though 
still at an immeasurable distance from the 
immortal Joe, stands certainly as far a-head 
of all his competitors: ** He conquers all but 
Fusbos, Fusbes him.’’ The scenery is not 
equal to what we have before witnessed at this 
house; but, according'to' the dld‘ proverb, the 
truth of which our young friends can mourn- 
fully attest at this merry period, ** We cannot 
have our cake and eat it too,’ and all the 
gingerbread, we suspect, has been swallowed 
up by ‘the Earthquake.” We will not, 
therefore, make this a bone of contention; 
but, satisfied with what may be truly called 
the marrow of the business, take leave of Mr. 
Buckstone and his pantomime with our usual 
bone: homie, and recommend the light-hearted 
children ‘of all growths to “go to Taffy’s 
house,” where we will venture to say they 
will find him * at home” nightly during the 
pn two months, willing and able to entertain 
them. 


FRENCH PLAYS. 


THE soirtes Francaises at the English Opera 
House commence (as we formerly mentioned) 
on Monday next. The pieces are, Le Mari et 
T’Amant, Fanchon la Vielleuse, and Ketly. 
The proprietors have been making strenuous 
exertions to provide an excellent company of 
performers this season, to endeavour to merit 
the exalted patronage the undertaking has, 
and we have no doubt will receive. The 
engagements already made will introduce to 
the London public Mdlle. Jenny Collon, an 
actress of great vivacity and talent, from the 
Théétre du Vaudeville of Paris ; Mad. Tousez, 
from the Théatre Frangais; Mad. Mazurier, 
of the Odéon, (a beautiful woman and pleasing 
actress); Mdlle. Caroline, from the Theatre of 
H.R. H. the Duchess of Berry; Mad. Adrienne, 
from.the .T, R. Bourdeaux. In addition to 
these ladies, Mdlle. St. Ange and Mad. Beaupre 
are retained; and the ‘fascinating Jenny 
Vertpré (last and Jeast in size, though not in 


_ talent,) is re-engaged. M. Lafont, a performer 


of high repute in Paris, makes his début on 
the first night (Monday next); also M. St. 
Albin, from the second Théaice Francais. The 
company has been strengthened by the addi- 





tion of Messieurs Felix Curie and Valney. 
Laporte «retains his situation; and the re- 
mainder of the present corps dramatique con- 
sists of Messrs. Pelissie, Gamard (an excellent 
comedian), Preval, Alfred, Cloup, Bertéche, 
&c. &c. &c., forming a very superior company 
to that of last year. M. d is announced 
to play for a certain number of evenings, and 
the managers are in treaty to bring over 
Mars, Perlet, Lepeintre, &c. 

His Majesty’s box has been splendidly fitted 
up. His Royal Highness the Duke of Glou- 
cester, his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, and 
a long list of the first nobility, have secured 
their boxes for the season. 

Miss Paton.—The Irish Journals concur 
with our private sources of information, in 
representing the reception which this accom- 
plished vocalist has experienced on her second 
visit to Dublin as being quite enthusiastic. 
This might, perhaps, have been anticipated 
from the natural temperament of her auditors, 
and the strong impression — a her 
among them on a previous occasion. e are 
glad to find, also, that all unite in describing 
her transcendant powers as perfectly unim- 
paired, though she is said to have much less 
of the embonpoint than formerly. 





VARIETIES. 
Kamitschatka.—The Russian government has 
sent a skilful gardener to Kamtschatka, to in- 
struct the inhabitants in the art of cultivating 
the earth to the test advantage. The cli- 
mate of Kam tka is not so severe as is 


nerally supposed ; y vegetable 
Suutenn may be tl Bog with proper Sne- 


nagement. 

General Le Jeune’s Pictures.—The general 
has just added another picture to his series at 
the Egyptian Hall. It represents his recep- 
tion at the cantonments of the British army 
at Merida, when brought thither a prisoner, 
stript, and in much distress, by some Spanish 
guerillas. As a composition, this piece has 
considerable merit ; and the dark Spanish war- 
riors are picturesque and striking. The archi- 
tectural ruins in the background are also fine ; 
but we cannot say that we greatly admire the 

rincipal action, nor several of the less leading 
fncidents connectéd with it.. Upon the works 
which surround the room, we may repeat our 
remark, that they.convey as clear ideas of the 
battles and scenes they represent as it is pos- 
sible for art to produce. 

Geneva.— The following comparative table 
of the average duration of life at Geneva 
during the last two bundréd and sixty years, 
is very remarkable. The gery Sg eve 
ment. affords a striking proof of benefits 
resulting from the progress of civilisation and 
the useful arts. 


From 1560 to 1600 
1601 — 1700 
1701 — 1760 
1761 — 1800 
180] — 1814 
1815 — 1826 





Drama.—Mr. Forrest, an American actor, 
has offered a reward of 500 dollars for the best 
tragedy founded on American way fo the prin- 
cipal part to be a North American Indian, and 


‘ormed by himself. The author is also to = 


ave half of the receipts of the third night. 
The French Revolution.—_The Revue En- 
cyclopédique, in giving an account of a recent 
publication of letters of Robespierre, St. Just, 
and other monsters of the French revolution, 
which letters had been sup) ;cssed or omitted 
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in a former publication of a similar nature by 
Courtois, very properly guards ignorant and 
credulous seolens from being imposed upon by 
such suppressions and omissions; lest they 
should become “ the dupes of the Carriers, 
the Talliens, the Frerons, the Courtois’, and 
the other apostates, who, after having organ- 
ised terror, peopled the prisons, and erected 
the scaffolds, would now impute their own 
acts to subalterns who frequently opposed those 
acts with energy, and would represent them. 
selves as entirely innocent of all the crimes 
which they either committed or provoked.” 

John Johnstone.—The celebrated Irish John- 
stone has made his final exit from the stage 
of life: he died, at a very advanced age, on 
Saturday last. 

Edinburgh Murders..— The Edinburgh 
Weekly Chronicle of the 24th ult. has the 
portraits of the monster William Burke, and 
his accomplice Helen M‘Dougall, very fairly 
engraved. The horrid disclosures made at the 
trial of these parties, and the still more horrid 
facts which have not been publicly revealed, 
will, it is thought, lead to a more serious legis- 
lative consideration of the methods by which 
subjects are procured for the purposes of dis- 
section. 

Earthquake.—The shock of an earthquake 
was felt at Comre, in Scotland, on Tuesday, 
Dec. 9th, being the third within the last four 
months: it- was accompanied by a loud noise 
like thunder, which was heard for several miles 
towards the east. 

Two romances by Victor Hugo are about to 
appear. I know not why the French compare 

is author to Sir Walter Scott, as nothing can 
be more dissimilar than these two’ writers. 
Victor Hugo possesses a style liar to him. 
self, his genius resembling an Italian sky — 
no twilight—all bright sunshine or darkness. 

A theatrical piece, entitled Moise, written 
by Chateaubriand during the youthful period 
of his Jife, is shortly to. be performed .at the 
Théatre Francais. I have as yet heard no 
opinion pronounced respecting its probable suc- 
cess or failure; but the name of so favourite 
a writer will at least attract the public, and 
bring a crowded hoase on the first representa- 
tion. 

An historical romance, by a peer of France, 
will shortly be published. This work being 
founded on an event of recent occurrenee, and 
of great interest, is much spoken of in aristo- 
cratical circles, and is likely to produce a con- 
siderable sensation. 

French Theatres. One of the French 
papers says that the Circus in Paris. goes on 
very prosperously ; that its receipts exceed 
those of the other theatres in that city; and 
that at the end of the year the proprietors will 
enjoy a dividend, “a thing unheard-of at the 
other theatres.” 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Cabinet Cyclopedia.—We are informed that the publica- 
tion of this work will commence on the Ist of April. The 
plan which Dr. Lardner has adopted combines the ad- 
antages of chronological and roe 








vi 
in historical matter, and of the losophical 
and arrangement of subjects in science and art. It also 
leaves him at libert we pee mew the volumes in any order 
which he may find expedient; while no confusion can 
arise in the arrangement of the volumes when the work 
been completed. A committee of eminent natu- 
ralists, fellows of the Linnean and Geological. Societies, 
has undertaken the department of natural History: 
these are the names of Macleay, = Bell, 
Lindley, Horsfield, and numerous The 
volumes on natural philosophy are Herschel, Brew- 
ster, Turner, Lardner, &ec. T' of Fine Arts” 
will form a very interesting feature in the work. It is 
announced, to from the pens of Ottley, West- 
macott, Landseer, &c. &c. Onth whole, this work bids 
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fair to command a 
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any which has ever appeared under the same . 


The second volume of Memoirs of the Afain of Burope 
ee Lee ee ae , Ww 
in a few days. 


the novelties for-our vse ile 
amongst tie a tome’ Game of Chemistry, a al pub 
lication, and which seems to us to possess one 


cided apn enray ee me 

constant reference to the dail hourl occupations 

So ee In every si ats rand to Classes 
comm: 





ustrated 
tions, by C. commence at}. Esq.—is announced 
, Nearly y, the mn aly ar aeanf nd the ‘nat embel- 
ished w! yn eight v rom 0 pe 
A Literary Gasette is Shoat fo be started an- 


terary and scientific publication. 

The publishers of the sors Own 
Young y's - ne to the favourite pursuits 
and of ies. 

A sacred ” eatitied Ba Coenen of Bs Cin Set, 
dedicated, by permission, to Professor Milman, is 
to appear. 

In the Press.—The Harp of Innisfoile, a national Lpomm. 
by D. S. L.—The Ladys Library, with 3 the 
first part will appear traordinary” Front auntie’ of Fate, 


with an ‘‘ extraordinary” 
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yh Lao cel on 8vo. le. Gd. bds.— 


BGrepors British America 80. 7: ; ° = 
langnall's i 2mo. 7s. 6d. sheep. 
—Laurence’s Last Autumn, 12mo. 6¢. bds.—Dunn’s Gua- 
timala in 1827-8, 8vo. 9s. bds.—Bible Histories, with 52 
engravings, 18mo. ge 2. silk.—Lawson’s Life and Times of 

rchbishop Laud, 2 yols. 8vo. 1/. 8. bds.—Gumersall’s 
Tables of Discount, Br ts Ag bds.—Mann on Eccle- 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1848. |’ 
December. Barometer. 
= 18] From 47. to 52. | 29.44 to 29.52 
Friday ---- 19 | —— 3% — 52 | 2961 — 
Saturday -- 20 — 43. — 53. | 29.86 — 29.96 
Sunday:--- 21 | —— 49% — 55. | 29.99 — Stat. 
Monday -- 22} —— 48. — 53. | 30.03 — 29.96 
Tuesday -- 23) —— 45. — * — 20.72 
Wednesday 24) -— 44. — 29.61 — 29.44 
Prevailing wind S.W. 
——— » with frequent rain. 
Rain fi » 0°5 of an inch. 
Thursday -- 25 | From 46. to 36. | 29.33 to 
Friday --- — 6 — 4 | 29.54 — Stat. 
Saturday -» 27| —— 2%. — 41. | 29.58 — 29. 
Sunday ---- 28] —— 34 — 43. — 29.94 
Tuesday :: 90 | — 3k = 48 | Soe = SO 
Wednesday 31.| —— 39. 30.00 —- 29.9 
Wind variable, prev: E. 
E the 26th, cloudy, raining on the 25th 
Rain fallen, -625 of an inch. 
. Cuarnes H. ADAMS. 
51° 37’ 32” N. 





0 3-51 W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
> We beg to direct attention to the first Advertisement, 
of a case of lit » in our columns of this 


selves to their severity and to the due 
er to the +4 uired fe 

t for our 
Eapeation, &c. we are on. y © absiége 


*, Our ee oy 
either give Pie, or othe paper in exchange, for the 
h are wanted to com- 

ye po Pair here ee 52, 53, 
Naad 57, 58, 60, 61, 62, 63, G4, 65, 78, 259, 313, 353, 


The f ing line is a sufficient reason ‘‘ why” we do 
insert ‘* the Shepherd Boy :” 
His doting mother with paternal care. 


3 12mo. 5s. bds.— | M 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
ISTRESS. An instance of infinite 


Literary Distress (involving-an Author of great Learni 
and Virtue, and a numerous - estic Circle,) having been de 
d that 


In 8vo. price 15s. boards, 4th edition, much enl 
ISCOURSES on the PRINCIPAL 


roan Te te ae h yy ee 


LAW, D. 
Printed Mor L Longman, yey Brorm and —~ = om 


Of whom may be h: 


The Principles of Christian "Philosophy. By 


John Burns, M.D. 2d edition, in 12mo. 7s. boards. 
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C. Orme, Esq. 
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Street; and by Mr. Scripps, at the ** Literary Gazette” Office. 
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the Beat ae INSTITUTION, 


fend te exe to none. All Pictures and Works of Art 
in ibition and Sale, must be sent to the Gallery on 
Monday the i and Tuesday the 13th of January, 1829, between 
the Hours of Ten in the Morning and Five in the Evening, after 
which time no Picture or other Work of Art will be received. 
Portraits and Drawings in Water Colours are inadmissible. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. ~ 





‘HE OBSERVER of SUNDAY, Jan. 4, 
Seven-pence, will contain an E: v of the 

King’s now? Palace at Pimlico. An editi on of the 0 ving of de- 
sirable for Country Readers, is published at Four o’Clock every 
fternoon, containing latest News, Clerical Intelli- 

gence, and the Mark-Lane Corn- Market of Monday. 


PWARDS of 53,0002. ANNUALLY 
Wun ONT RIBUTED to the REVENUE by ONE INDI- 


Mr. Clement, the ‘Propzi of, Morni: Copentole, who 
the Rewopapte Hota rei in London, paié 

Bache Di im his is taree fa P at | tee 
? ‘ai no 

Jeas than Fifty-three ra | Fi undred Pounds. ‘The | 2 
umber of stamps (which has the red mark at the cor- 
ner of pig A ald ‘was Two Millions, Seven Hundred and 
Thirty-five Thousand, Eight Hundred and Sixty-five.* The 





mantity of pa used was 5,471 reams; each weighed 
20.86 | 9 p By hs peaes eam weigh 


xcise Dayan og was 10s. the ream... The number 
of Advertisements in Mr. Clement’s papers in sre year 
ply ae wy eg each Advertisement being 3s. 
Thus, the Sums paid to-the Revenue by Mr. Clement's News- 
paper concern, in the past year Of 1628, were— 


£ «ad. 

2,735,868 News Stamps +» 45,507 15 0 
— on 29,633 Raverthinaighns, at 3s. 6d. -- 8185 15 6 
on 5,471 Reams of paper, at 10s. +. 2,735 10 0 

Total .. «. Re 06 


< An teen tay the new pavers i ited in England, of 

be: the Stam on e new rs prin in 

hich there ate cia un 5 iv aa in the deanery 151, 

pen ~ -— are ‘ournals, accord. 

ing to the aly nd we Return, about iol consuming acca of 
Fourpenny Stamps. 





> 


MUSIC.” 
WO PRIVATE LECTURES ona 


MUSICAL COMPOSITION, in an Derteane Parts, en- 
titled “ the Hero’s Welcome, a Motet,” for every Class 
of Voice, and every sort of Instrument guecraily used in Concert. 
‘SBy Ty D. WORGAN. 
The principal putpose of these Lectures is to me an 
rudi of forte pi Tan Boag 


merely conversant in 
payer and liberal view +. 


given by the ihe M pas tos Plabe-dortes ce ont 
number of one to anu udience; and being 
illustrated by Exam in Notes, are * ——y a to 


wever, it add, that ~ ‘Gratification Lecturer 
aims at affording is rather — than sensuous. 
Terms Two tro. Lecture, inclusive of the 


of Attendance—T: 
Music elucidated, to each Auditor, 10s. 64. 


Letters (free of postage) addressed to T. D. Worgan, 3, Camden 
Gasas West, Kentish Town, will receive due attention. 





Works published during the Week by Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, and Green. 


[HE ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and OBI- 
TUARY for the Year —"- ipo aie Memoirs of cele- 
oo —- who died in rage 


: The Qui Dow Arch 
er A Liveryest_Dugek Wetwat tyes J J. Re ‘Smith 
Dean Nook Cape, Clay 1, of Thome ——e Cone Sir H Ter 

ook—Capt. a deacon Od e 
7? Neil Campbell—Dr. Mason Good—Admiral Nowell, 
c. Kee 
Also may be had 
The preceding Twelve Volumes, 15s. each. 


The English Flo Flora, by Sir James E. Smith, 
M.D. F.R.S. oe ~~ Society, &c. &c. Anew 
edition, in 4 vols. 8vo. on 8s. boar 
The History of Bullanabee and Clinkataboo, 

two recently discovered Islands in the Pacific. In 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

This little volume is calculated to arrest the attention of all 
who are interested in the present question respecting the Rorhan 
Catholics. 

Historical and Descriptive Sketches of the 
Maritime Colonies of British America. By J. M‘Gregof, in Svar 
price 7s. boards; and in 12mo. 5s. 

A Manual of Experiments, illustrative, of 
Chemical Science, systematically arranged. Also Remarks.on 
the Nomenclature and Theory of Definite Proportions, &c. with 
the Application * Tests for the Detection of Metallic Poisons, 
E nation of Mineral Waters; Vocabulary of Technical 
Terms, &c. By John Murray, F.S.A. F.L.S. &c. In 12mo. 
price 5s. boards. 

Cruttwell’s Housekeeper’s Account Book 
ae the —— 1829. Improved by Red Lines ruled cross the 


“The ‘Book of Nature ; being a. Popular Illus- 
tration of the — Laws and Phenomena « of | emg tent ne 
— By ace ae Mason m Gest Me D. F.R.S. FsR.S.L. . 2d edit. 


in 3 vols. — “a 16, ry 
“ The work is ical digest of the 


iy, the 
kind which ¥ we have seen. oie Revie, 


sen te M f Diatural History, .and 
sera a ad age 
ite I 


ngthe first Five Numbers, a now be had, 18s. 
Iso, by the same Auth 


The Gardener's Magazine, Vols. I. to IV. 


81. 198. 6d. 











Voll ces 1. ies 





R. BRITTON’S Second Number of the 
PICTURESQUE ANTI piss of the ENGLISH 
CITIES, containing Nine beautiful Engravings, J. LE 
KEUX, &c. Also, Eight — executed Prints from oodcuts, 
with Historical and Descri VIL of the 
York and Lincoln, by Mr, WILLSON, Architect aot the latter 
City. Price 1. 4s. medium 4to.; and 9/. imperial. 
The same Author has also * ewe: the Third Number of 
The History and Illustrations of Gloucester 
Cathedral, with Six Engravings by J. Le Rasne Esq. and a por- 
tion of the Annals of the Monastery of St. Pet 
Another Number will complete the Velaeay when Bristol 
athedral will follow e Series. 


OF Robson’s. Views of English Cities, and 
The Union of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting, Mr. Britton he bh e Pla 
that no os eee may ever go abresd, and that easly Sub- 
choice 


scribers may culate on having and rare Bookw 
London: Published by Longman, Orme, Brown, and Green. 











a Trt 
A 8d edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 16e. 


<| NA titeren ‘of a JOURNEY through 
the UPPER PROVINCES of CALCUTTA. 
By the Right Rev. REGINALD HEBER, 
Late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 


John Murray, sa rtoaanste Street. 





New Works of General Interest, now ready. 
EMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of 
AYE LORD COLLINGWOOD, Ath edition, in 6to. Portrait, 
The Life and Rename of Wilmot Warwick; 
edited by his Friend, H 


The homeo “of “he. Right Hon. George 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 2 vols. 8v0. $~ le fetionted, 31a permission, to the 


rchbishop iterbury, 
HE HISTORY of the RISE and EARLY 
rene sry of of SANTEE, comprising an In- 


cig inte ee SAMUEL UBL MINDS, A. of Queen’s College, 

7. Ma ° een’s 

and Vice Principal of St. Alban’s Hall. z 
for + ; C. and J. Ri- 

wage ; E. 3; Suttaby, Fox, and Su ; 

B. Fellowes; J. ; T. cock and Son; 


3 3. I an; oagean y> Fe ttaby 5 
G: daxfend and 5. Froveralne Salsoford Parker, Oxford; andJ. and 
» Deighton, Cam! 





Canni: d and revised by Hisaselfy with M 
Life. ee. Se a ee Portrait, 
Similes, by ‘&e. 's. SvO. 


sae he Subaltern’s Log. Book, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


wAn Epistle from Abelard to Bloise.. ‘By 
Thomas Stewart, E: 2d edition, 2¢. 6d. 
The Last of the Grocks: or, the, Fall of 


“The Blind. Beggar of Be mai Green; 8 


fa » eraeg By — Sheridan Knowles, Esq. Author of “ Vir: 
n . &e. 
ames Ridgway, 160, eee andy by order, of every 












ann nameanarenatieetemames sie sces rl 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 15 






Published ed every Saturday Evening for the Country, and 
Sunday Morning! for \» price 9d. 


fhe SPECTATOR ; containing the com- 
etest Record —— Events; and the greatest variety 
Observations, to be found united in any weekly News- 
mre re eas n ofall che leading Facts and & ream rntson each 
parti ion ing Facts and A ts on eac 
= All the New Ho of no! te are 
is Reviewed in a spirit of 1H.» though 
ce Criticism : and Music is treated at once scientifically and 
forces as an elegant Art. University, Clerical, ee and 
— printed, in as of all kinds. The «5; hes 
e intly p > teen fo! ~ will, when 
bound, form the handsomest se ode for ae Library, as, on 
grounds of morality and taste, it aims at ne thought worthy of 
preservation, and of receiving the especial patronage of respect- 


able Families. 
F.C. Westley, 159, Strand. 








In post 8vo. price 1. -- in silk binding, or on 1 with 
eee ions of the Plates, price Two Guin Eas ant « 


HE ,ANNIVERSARY ; or, Poetry and 


. Edited by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

Illustrated with Eighteen En; ving: » one Two Vignettes, 
from the most 5 Wy Ee “R.A. 
aa ae Beechey, R.A.—J. a wr A. Shee; 

oS be aa he ee Hiowerd, ee late T. ae 
borou; .—W. Hamilton, P . oa 
Elid altel A ne Ba a 
- Stani .P. —W. Linton- 
late R. P. Bonington. en 
bier 4to. deli iin Portfoli 
_ enone to the Asniversary for 1829, 
<= Engravings and Two hy see 
J 1 Psyche, pe painten by Sir T. wrence, P.R.A. engraved by 


wu nc. tte Title, painted by Clarkson Stanfield, engraved by 
8. Soo Lute, painted by R. P. Bonington, engraved by C. 
ot moaning, painted by William Linton, engraved by E. 


5. The Little Gi ° + en- 
quel ih leaner, pairted by Sir W. Beechey, R.A. en: 





Price 6e. 6d. sewed, 
HE PAMPHLETEE No. LVIII.; 
ontail the best Political, Literary, and Scientific 
Pamphlets (entire, TA hy day: with Original Pamphlets, on both 
sides of every Questi 
‘ontents tatters, & &c. on the Catholic Question and the Esta- 
blishment of Brunswick Clubs: I. The Duke of Newcastle to 
Lord Kenyon—II. Martin Stapylton, Esq. to the Duke of New- 
castle—LII. Lord Ni t to the Electors of Aylesbury—IV. Lord 
Bexley to the Freeholders of Saad + Marquess of Westmeath’s 
Speech at Mullingar, Oct. 29, VI. Lord Teynham to the 
‘reeholders of Kent— VII. Randle Jackson, Esq. on the Increase 
II. Report on the Agriculture and the Trade in 
= in Bee a“ ——— States of Northern Europe, by 


W. Jacob, Esq. lam of Rete jorable Condition of the Datplete 
Poor in Ireland, with a a Plan of lief—X. Colombia in 1626 (Ori-; 
ginal)—X1. D Wri mh of Mil- 








ir. and 
ton, 2d dition X11 A Classe index of ‘he «« Pamphieteer” 
from No. I. to LVIII. 
#,* Sets may be had bound ; or in ip pred Ge. 6d. each. 
Sold by a and Co.; Cc. and J. Rivi: ; Parker, Ox- 
ford; Barret, bridge ; Macreadie and Co. Pdinburghs Cum- 
ming, Dublin; and all other Booksellers. 





No. I. of the 
C4 BRIAN QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZINE and CELTIC REPERTORY, was published on 
the Ist ra may be 1829, price Se. at 15, St. Martin’s le Grand, Lon- 
den, and had of all Booksellers. 
y, Essay—2. Biography of the late 
Lis d Lord K 3. T from Davyad =” 
Gavin, a Welsh Poet, who preceded Chaucer—4. S Ohetaan 
‘Lord Cawdor’s Letter to the Chancellor on Welsh Judice- 
eee logical and A 
jontgeeners » (by Gwalter Mechan)—7. Le- 
Iolo ap —8. Mediolanum, by 
Bala Lake.-10. 


edallic History of th: 
r Carausius, a Native of St. David’s—11. Engly- 
nlon of! ofthe ‘ifteenth Century, Translation by Idrison—12. Unpub- 
lished Manuscript Apaake of the Civil War in North and South 
Wales in the time of Cromwell—13. Mrs. Hemans’s Adieu to 
Wales, een, Salih the “Cambrian Quarterly,” to the Air of 
“ Lady M t”—14. The Bards, an Ode by Miss M. 
Porter—15. itic \Oaenaubonen from Dan L. Minorese de 
Taemven Corresponding Member of the a Institution, 
Translated by the Editor of the C. 
Ode written near Cadain Idrib, by tt the | cared of the ialiaa—t7 
Notice of the Denbigh E: I New 








upon 
ture—5. Gaelic ins 
of Lianwnog Pari: 
gend (with the Music) of 
pace Legend 














6. The Earrings, painted by M. A. Shee, Esq. R.A. engraved 
oa bora Waverley, painted by W. Allan, A.R.A. en- 

+ ae ‘Boy, painted by W. Hamilton, Esq. R.A‘ 
A.R.A. 


9. The 7 ae led Monkey, painted by E. Landseer, A 
"i . Challen, painaed ‘by.Clarkson Stinield; ‘engraved by R. 
1. Pickapack, painted by R. 
- 7 bce Ba. feral 
br ronthill, patsibed by J. it. W. Tamer engraved 


by T. 
18. Beatrice, painted by HH. Howesd, <_< RAs engraved by 
Goceed Al . . . 
by He Wali bbey, painted by F. Danby, A.R.A. engraved 
ve me, love m: Esq. 
RA. cubeavel oy w. Boe I ae pe by John Hoppner, Esq. 
is. 3 The Sn Snuff-box, painted by F. P. Stephanoff, engraved by 
17. The Yo Cc ° 
alt: ved fotwegers, pe painted by'T. Gainsborough, Esq 
1 Er vening—T'wilight, painted by G. Barrett, engraved by E. 
of, Bisse? Picst Presentation Vignette, drawn by W. Harvey, engraved 
20. nee ‘Presentation . - 
saved by J. Th ompten drawn by W. Harvey, en 
taba, Gates Tetie abe Michiecs shane eo! tenet 
Published by John Sharpe, Duke Street, Piccadilly. 


ce Ge. No. LXXVI. 
LASSICAL JOURNAL, for: Dec. 1828 ; | ti 


cOhtaining a varie Classical, Biblical, and Oriental 
et soe: with several heh Latin, English, anc and French 








tefspersed. ae least Thirty pages o mber are 
pe to the Purposes of Education ; and it is hoped ow such 
+ Convenient to the Master as well as useful to the 


Contents of No. DE SXVL: Kennedy's Researches into the Lan- 
vd at Ockictans  Remopber's henkasin te Porme's 
enophon’s Ana’ is—Porson’s 
canes the Three ceveniy W Extracts 
from teqaty i into the th of History—Cam- 
Ky ; » and Greek Prize-Poems, for 1888—Memoir 
~* = Ton — Price's Philological “Remarks on 
Gree! 2 ‘ords, & i's Ni 

a F. Valpy’s Second Greek elects Laudes Sutto- 
pane: Oratio in alanis — Oxted d Latin Prize- 
or for for ‘ae7 — Aaversario Literaria : F, t Elogs ete tates Horam 
estminster Prologue ani for 18628— 

= J. “Natice 's Abeidged Seton Werke 1a be omen G of Viger's Greck 





aS Sars an Gu Putra Bo scculeen, 
fent, Oxford; Barret, Cambridge ; Macreadie and Co. Edin- 
+, Cumming, Dublin} and all other Booksellers. 





On the 31st was published, 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA-| 


ZINE. No. CXLVIIL for January 1829. 
Contents: I. Clifford the Astrologer, a Legend of Craven—II. 
The we gh. — Mon ee Luther—V. On what 


Governed ?—VI. The 
ips 's aalicon sae C og amb Ea Baq-—Vil- bay by Ly Magicians, 





In 1 Vol. post 8v0. price 12s, 
OEMS 

B Ti sales Dg Esq. 

Containing the Pleasures of Memory, Bomts Life, &c. &e. 

A new edition, embellished with Fi see ea on Wood, 

from ¢ x. Shai, B T. a 





In 1 thick vol. 8vo. double columns, price 14s. 


DICTIONARY of MEDICINE for 

POPULAR USE; containing an Account of Diseases, 

and their Treatment,—including those most aeons in Warm 

Climates: wit! ‘or he various Sub- 

stances used as Medicines ; = Regulation - + and — 3 

and the Management.of the Diseases of Women and Children 
By ‘ALEXANDER MACAULAY, M.D. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of renee, =o and 

Physician-Accoucheur to the Edinburgh New Town Dis 


sary 
a The observations on Sooper namie —E: , regimen, and the manage- 
ment of infants, are They ae 
= the best-established aecdice 4 on the subject, and like seve- 
rer ge of the work, may be perused even by professional readers 
advantage. To parents, and those wae have the su D> 
tendence of children, this work must be a useful guide; all 
respects, indeed, the Dictionar: —— Dr. Macaulay is calculated to 
gratify rational curiosity, to enlighten the minds of the public in 
general on medical ye and to diffuse correct notions s 
many sree s which are t d in hnicaliti 











del tition. aA is, above all, an excellent antidote = 
every 6 les of quackery and empiricism.”—Edinburgh Medical 
Journal, No. 96. 

« We have seen nothing of the kind more to quackery, 





or better adapted for consultation." ”—Literary jaxette. 

“ We know not a safer manual of in our language.” — 
Scots Times. 

«s eons the most useful book of the kind which has yet 
been offered to the public.”—Caledonian Mercury. 

«What was wan by ordinary readers, and especially in 
families, was a book of genera’ ce on all matters connected 
with health ; one to which we could turn at once for information 
on any disease or particular affection of body, of either young 
or old; on medicines, on articles commonly used as food, and, in 
— on every thing having a tendency to shorten or prolong 

je. Dr. Macaulay, in the work before w' yk a orcagg judiciously 


lied this 
iis Black, Edinburgh; ; and nn ntong = ‘Co. London. 








Handsomely printed in pest 8vo. aA 7s. boards, 


ELECTIONS from SHAKSPEARE. 
By BENJAMIN OAKLEY, Esq. 

Printed for Lo me, Brown, Green, Pater- 
noster Row; J. nRichardsoi, Cornhill; Black, Young, and 
Young, York Street, Covent Garden; and may be had of all 

other Booksellers. 

« The judgment of the selector has made it a of poate ° 
treasury of gems, or, «my we not rather say, w 
the divine genius of the ee a galaxy of dhick-seudded oa 


of New- hi 
caste Geter y= “3 Apenbaneam ae t the sight, and spul.”—Literary 
—X. Ireland as » SF. *« It is a-volume that pagtizularly the lounging 
Ballad of a a 74 yewell My a pas. on, too negligent to gh the volpminous 
‘Adopted: Daughter—X1V- pizliane | productions-of Shakspeare, 19:30: ve at by. 
with Remarks on suuee oma ee ad by Det *) short cut. He will find the present sdpeuon bi blazing over 
the Fate of Heretics, &c.—X Burial oon eved byl ” with the varied gem of talent, ea, ated as such, a highly valuable 


—XVI. On a Girl sien) ing, ‘igs a Modern P 





Edinb 
"Printed scarier Blackwood, Edinburgh: and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 


eh 
« His aaeienk for his sathor is quite delightful: and he 
has shewn his minute and extensive acquaintance with his won- 
derful works, by great t and delicacy with which 





Price Six 
HE FOREIGN REVIEW, No. V. 
Oigeete—S. Dominion of the Moors in Spain; Perse- 
—e and E of the WN Il. T 3 Anti- 
uity of Rhyme—III. Dutrochet; most recent Discoveries in 
table Physiology—IV. German Playwrights, Grill; 
Kingomann, and MUllner. 





ilet—IX. Italian Comedy 
lio—XI. to XVII. Short Reviews of the 
tion XVIII. Continental "y Intelligence XIX, 
Puslicetion x . Literary In 2 
es Monti, Remard, &c.—XX. New Foreign Publica. 


“No. VI. will be published in March. 


a. k, Y: nd Young, 2, Tavistock Street; Bossange, 
he és, aod Eoweil Great ‘Marlborough h Street ; ‘as by all 
=.5 the Kingdom. 


Instructive and me. Christmas and Birth-day Presents 
to Young Persone. 

Published by H. Fisher, Son, and P. Jackson, » bey we Ener Street, 
in 2 vols. 16mo. ‘embellished with Eight Plates, 18, 
fone neatly bound in cloth, 12s.: with 

legantly bound, gilt edges, 14s.; with pte EL tes, 20s 


GcnrpruRe NATURAL HISTORY for 


By perses BAWLSES. 1 ren! COPLEY. 

-« a treasure for ons hild, from six years of age 
to the time of teens. All animals mentioned in Scripture are 
not only well ribed, but ran of coloured sys serve 

to rivet ¢heir forms, &c. on the memory. But besides. 
gan we have also the vegetable mineral, s fgmally well and 
forcibly, though briefly, iengpeseed on the youthful understand- 
. In short, these two i tine-looking quartos are in them- 
ves a valuable library.”—Literary Gazette. 











3d edition, vi i por Additions, in 8vo. illustrated 
THE -EI ELEME S of NATURAL PHI- 


Protaenee cop ia a valet 
T the fe eo Sere stitute ote 4 


24a "edition, Saas aaa a. 

lished, by the same Author, dndi 
Plane Geometry, including 
for Prete Professional ee apap oa by Cones Cuts, 8vo. ry 4 


” Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edin cy 
Goes B. Walwabes: Load ~~ 


Reaenen — 





8d edition, ix foolacap Bro. ane - 
‘Pue } PELICAN. ISLAND, in Nine Cantos, 
— By J. MONTGOMERY. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, rae rown, and Green. 

Of whom.may be had, by the same Author, 

The Wanderer of Switeerland, 10th ed. 6s. 
The World before the Flood, 7th edit. 9s. 
m West Indies, and other Poems, 6th | eves 

ition, 6s, 


Greenland, and other Poems, 3d edition, 8s 





Songs of Zion, 24 edition, foolscap Syo. bs. 


the are chosen. The book is dedicated, in a spirit of 
Nndred gece: to Mrs. Siddons.”—London Weekly 1s 

arch 

« It consists of a series of specimens from the plays fed roel 
speare, selected vein me and delicacy, discovering an acq 
ance with the works of the poet equally extensive and e: 

—New Monthly Magasine, May 1828. 

« He has descended into the Shakspeare mine, and the rich- 
est and therarest of the gems he has’ inade his prize, undebased 
unmingled with 


y and 
meaner minerals.”"—Gentleman’s Magazine, June 1828. 


HE ETON. COMPARATIVE ATLAS 

of ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, contain- 
Fifty-three coloured Maps, on a new Plan, by Mr. ARROW- 
SMITH, Hisdrogropiat to the REE, is just published. It »is 
com) from original Authorities use of the Students 








lines. 
To be had at the Author’s, Soho .: at the Eten Ware- 
a Lion Court, Fieet Street; and at Williams’s Library, 
ton 





; New editions of 
HE DRAMATIC POEMS 
By the Rev. H. H, MILMAN. 
1. The Fall of Jerusalem, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
2. The Martyr of Ato, Bvo. 8s. 6d. 
-3. Belshassar, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


4. Anne Boleyn, 8vo. 88. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





edition, in 1 vol. Bvo. 
OTES and” REFLECTIONS during a 
RAMBLE » GERMANY. 
By the same Auth 
+ Recollections of the Peninsula, 10s: 6d. 
2. Scenes and Impressions in Egypt, 12s. 
3. The Seory of a Life, 3d edition, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 18s. boards. 


4. Sketches of India. 4th edit. 8vo. 9s. bds. 
“Such is the merit and charm of the volumes before who pa they 

ers - a Mee pn dhe Teenes he has passed tnvough, and the! 
the feclings 


es eee a of our Times, in the 


‘| press. 





Pripted for Longmen, Rees, Osme, Brown, and Green 















pane Sa dé, Gaatty Brown, aiid Green. 


APTAIN | PARRY 'S FOUR 


pocket Volames, 
Poverty Alap, and lguent ty Pintse, pores 





for Joba Me Albemarle Street. ~ 
Vol. "Vi" jose able, mayb ha eps 


» Pately. 





La 


pu COMFORTS ‘S06 ‘OLD AGE, with 


Illustrations. 
THOMAS BERN One. Ba Bart. 
John Mureeg Albemerie 5 





ara 1 prtated wy wit Mrs. Markham’ Histories 
A. SHORT Weeey wor ain. 
OL MARES Castoury. 


Printed for oo Albemarle Street: 





Suercues. of of PERSIA ‘tram n the Journals 
ofa Traveller wor Soak . 
array}. -Albemarie Street. 





porms and Tt ARS LA TIONS. 
nena GINALD HEBER, 
ay - a sa 


sop canoe 


D2 DEPARTED; or, Banwell * 


} the efi ne witkiast LISLE BOWLES. 
Albemarle Street. 


a 


4 
- | 
— 








Lomas ivRows ORKS. 
Time mo. Prceon i ition, with Portrait and Plates. 
pra sin Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Mii «sa —— 


r[ HE six SIXTH VOLUME of the ORLANDO 


drone by WILLIAM ST SWART ROSE. 
John Murray, Al! le Street. 











» 248.; Proofs on impe+ 
ee Prots before Lettecs} 
to which of all the Annuals wd 
tate to decide in 







og Souvenir in m meee 
admiration, 

1 oor beheld, these are the 

. Sir Walter? ma faith! 

: nan wee ht if you were 


=~4 aan aablioehs face, 
North. 


most ne eet productions we have ever 3 

have no hesitation in broadly stating our opinion that bis illus- 

trations excel those of any other Annual, not excepting even the 

much-talked-of Keepsake.’ ane Journal. 

pelea fa for we > gg and Green. 
whom ad 

The New-Year’s Gift, - bed Juvenile Sou- 

venir. Died by Mrs. Alaric Watis. With bag = Line En- 
and numerous Woodcute. —— © alf-bound in 

Parkes mvrocce, with gilt leaves, péice 7s. 6d. 





8vo. 1 

THIRD voutita of DEATH-BED 

SCENES, and PASTO! CONVERSATIONS. 
John Murray, A Street. 


le 


a 


sah eee mate Me 


| Mone of of the a of EUROPE 





most Ttuatrious Personages 


» Monthly, with the Magazines, Janu- 
od aly. it, the Magastnas Jans: 


SORTRAITS and.,.MEMOIRS of the 
MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of BRITISH 
HISTORY. 
By EDMUND LODGE, Esq. Norroy King of Arms, F.S.A. 
This collection of Illustrious English Postraits and ae Sages 
will comprise the eh of the Country, in Memoirs 
most illustrious English a os cers ors State 
from the colon introduction of Portrait Painting tothe presept 
time. sabjects are selected fj the Authorities in 
the land, the original Pictures being preserved i 4 the Sn 
of the ep oe of the 
er im the Public Collections, and are Saanea by Hol ol- 
bein, Rubens, drgassppmies Lely, Kneller, Reynolds, and other gteat 
ters. 
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Sir Waltet Scott has observed, in writing ‘Of this Werk. It is 
impossible for me to conceive a work whi ty a be more in- 
teresting to tWe present age, than that which exhibi 
= eur ‘ fathers as they lived,’ accompenied with oe A 
rials of their lives and characters as enable us to com 
persons and countenances with their sentiments and actions. 
This valuable and series of the portraits of the iftustel- 
ous dead affords to every private gentleman, at a moderate ex- 
pense, the interest attached to a large gailery of British portraits, 
= a pF ge more yey than any colHection which exists, and 
poe Be ting she essenee of. g curious library of historical, 
biograph cal, and antiquarian eee Fat act of @ Letter from 
Sir Walter Scott, printea in the P: 

The Quarterly Review of Octéber thus criticises Lodge’s 
Work:—** Largely as we have_been tempted to of the 
graphic part of these toe mye 8 we do not Phesitate to say, that 
were the engravings absent, they wo ferm a most or 
addition to the English library, This strong a 0 
deliberately. In regard to the illustrious characters ef our poli 
tical history, Kodge fas f two most pigturesque*@hd eventful cen- 
turies, Mr. I furnished us arith which, were 
th pase would 
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with a a Portrait of the meess Victoria, Part I. of 
a work. 
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up it an deguae Wrapper, forcing Puur Vottimes of 
unexampled beauty and attraction. 
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